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the fair number of local studies of 
the origins of Fascism now offer a 
reasonably distinct picture of the 
heterogeneous composition and de- 
velopment of the fasci, the years of 
the rogi tins reihaln an almost Im- 
penetrably' dark Jungle. Valiant 
work in exploring it has been car- 
ded out by Ronzn De Felice and 
Alberto Aquarone. And if future 
scholars find that some of the paths 
thoy hove cut prove dead-ends (nr, 
on tho ' contrary, run on endlessly 
with little apparent significance), 
they will nevertheless remain funda- 
mentally indebted to these scholars 
for marking out many important 
points of roforonce. 

One of the major difficulties in 
understanding the transformation of 
Fascism from a party of opposition 
Into a stable regime is the absence 
of serious biographies of tho most 
important Fascist leaders. Hitherto 
attention has tended to concentrate 
on the failure of tho anti-fascist 

S orties to prevent tho March on 
.oiuc or successfully to exploit the 
uncertain ties which overwhelmed 
the Fascist party after the murder aE 
Mattcottl. The coliusian, active or 
passive, of the King, the Vatican, 
big industry, the state bureaucracy, 
the successive liberal governments, 
has. remained a central . issue of 
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historical debate.' But, apart ‘from 
one tantalizing article by Adrian 
LyUclton In the Journal of Content- 
porury History In 1966 and the work 
of Professor Do 'Felice, there has 
boon little JnveStigtttfpn of the rela- 
tionships . between Mussolini, the 
central Fascist party organs and the 
locally . biased ' ras In the yeara 
immediately following the seizure 
Of power. 1 • .- 

Yet It has beCohye increasingly. 
apparent thq^’ if Mussolini re- 
mtdned the ; undisputed leader . of 
Fascism; he owed the most solid 
and effective core of his support to 
the alliance betfreen the landowners 
and provincial ras in Lombardy, 
Emilia and Tuscany, Mussolini 're- 
tained ' bib atithdmy not merely 
because of ma position as' the 
symbol of Fascism and the head of 
government, but because of his 
ability tb mediate between the pro- 
foundly Centrifugal forces, withlh 
the pqrtyi.iThB unexpectedly^ vlolput 
resurgence of publfc and political ■ 
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state. What does this mean ? It 
means to legullzc Fascist illega- 
lity.” The slufe was to he subor- 
dinated to the party by its " fascist!- 
nation 11 ; the bureaucracy was to bo 
purged, the opposition parties tutlt- 
lcssly suppressed, parliament re- 
placed by an enlarged Grand Coun- 
cil of Fascism, 

But tire party Itself needed to be 
purged and purified. Farlnacci had ALDO BER.SELLI ! 


JOHN P. OlGC.tNS : 

Mussolini and Fascism 
The View from America 

5:24pp. Princeton University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press. 
£7.75. 



S urged and pursued, tarinacci into 
isplayed his enthusiasm for thin 
task already in 1923, when lie had 
been delegated to cleanse the Lazio 
Fascist Party — lie expelled some 
40,000 members, according to Mr 
Fornari. Now he threw himself 
flamboyantly into the job of creat- 
ing a party of ** granitic compact 
ness", not only spitting upon the 
conservative, IcgaUtarlan aspira-' 
tlons of the former nationalist lead- 
ers in the party, such as Foderzoni, 
but insisting uiion the subordination 
to the party of the Fascist syndical- 
ist movement under Rossoni, and 
even disciplining the consuls of the 
militia who had threatened Musso- 
lini with an ultimatum in December 
1924 unless ho adopted an Intransi- 
gent line against the Avcntiiio. 

Tito weakness of Fnrlnncci'it 
policy was that It created clear and 
deep divisions, precisely when Mus- 
solini wus attempting to exploit the 
ambiguity of Fascism and his posi- 
tion ns Premier to broaden iiis sup- 
port among the nation. The ras of 
Cremona could claim the support of 
the " squad rists ” and of some groups 
of the lower middle class, but ha 
alienated die most influeutial sec- 
tors of Italian society — the royal- 
ists, the industrialists, the stnta 
bureaucracy, tho army uf fleers, the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Indeed the 
ultimate limit to FarinaccPa squad- 
rist ethic was its dependence upon 
Fascism's capacity to retain 
power — and hence upon tho myth of 
Mussolini as supremo Leader, a 
myth assiduously cultivated (and 
probably believed in) by Farlnacci. 

It is possible, as Mr Fornari 
claims, that Farinacci’s intransigence 
influenced Rocco in formulating 
harsher laws against opposition 
outside the Party. It Is certain that 
the “great secretary ” contained the 
centriiugHl tendencies within the 
party and curbed the most serious 
manifestations of dlssidencc. But his 
encouragement of violence as a 
distinctive) element of tit? party's 
autonomy clashed with the normal 
functioiung of the machinery of 
state and, in little over a year, led 
to bis dismissal. . 

TbeParly subordinated 
to the State. .. • i 

•Farijiacd?s, later history .reflects 
the' slow process pf subordination of 
the Party to the. state, i His prestige 
a* leader, of 'the ^uaidtlst; wing of . 
the Party and his curious personal * 
relationship '.with Mussolini enabled 
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attack on the effort*' bf ! His - 


he had successfully played his part 
in the liquidation of Turati, Fari- 
nacci too — like the. other Fascist 
gerarchl — settled down to onjoy the 
material comforts of success. lie 
continued to bombard the Duce 
with interminable querulous 
epistles about tho traitors ■ within 
tho Party. Rut lie was now a 
peripheral figure and returned to 
the national scene in 1943 only 
because of the hopes placed in him 
by the Nnzie. 

After 1926, in fact. Parlnaccl’s 
career offers a pedestal with only a 
limited view o! tho developments 
within the Fascist regime. One can 
catch glimpses of the factional 
fighting among the ' gerarchi — ■ 
Rocco. Bottai, Rossoni, Balbo, 
Grand!, Federzoni — and get a dear 
impression' of Mussolini's over- 
riding authority ns dictator by the 
early 1939s. .But we shall -need more 
serious biographies of theso other 
hierarchs Ir we are to understand 
what happened to Fascism in its ' 
heyday. Unfortunately Guido Nozzo- 
ii’s brief, impressionistic portraits 
of them m / ras del regime remain 
at tho level of gossip, English 
readers can gain more, at least 
about tho laws and their official 
justification by which Fascism 
established and consolidated its 
power,- ' from , Charles F. DelzelFa 
useful collection of * documents, 
Mediterranean Fascism 1919-1945. 

-- The deliberate subordination- of. 
tho Party to the state. after Farinac- 
ci’s dismissed marked, the victory of 
the • conservative wiitfe of ' Fascism 1 
and MUssollni’s readiness to reach ’ 
art. accommodation, with the tradU 1 
tibnal-. - sources of ' notrer ’ In ’the 1 
Italian state. A growing apibuiit of 
research, dnee the damhlng Indict-!' 
ments df Gaetano SalverijlAi-. end. 
Ernesto Rossi: has been' devoted to 
the'aitmide <n the Industrialists. GU 1 
Indus trtqll $ Mussolini i ^concerned 
: with the' position of 1 the “Coafiu- 
dustria , (Confederation Of Italian 
. Industry).' Piero Melograni's conclu- 
: stohs tend to follow those of Profes- 
sor De /Felice lit e&phasizipg the 
Industrialists*. hbpee,: before . the 


March on Rome, of utilizing Fas- 
cism to restore order and discipline, 

‘ their support of 'Mussolini against 
the extremist tendencies within the 
Party in tho period before Matteot- 
ti’s murder, and their hard bargain- 
ing to retain both their liberty of 
action and their direct influence on 
the economic policy of the state in 
the years following. 

Like Professor De Felice, Profes- 
sor Melograni interprets the con- 
flict of 1926-27 over the revaluation 
of the lira at “ quota 90” as a 
political assertion by Mussolini of 
the authority of the Fascist state 
over any sectional interest, even so 
powerful a one as Conflndustria. 
Biit, by concentrating on the Con- 
federation's relations with Musso- 
lini, Professor Melograni tends to '■ 
play down tho differences' within 
the Industrialise ranks, and' the 
triumphant assertion of the inter- 
ests of “big industry" over those of 
the middling and, smaller industri- 
alists who resented their obligatory 
insertion into the Confederation 
precisely bechuso they feared losing 
their independence. 

Professor Melograni's discussion 
of the struggle between the Indus- 
trialists and Rossoni's Fascist syndi- 
cates is of particular, value, since it 
Illuminates apt only Musscdlid^rple ’■ 
as mediator and ultimata oecltlau- 
maker, but also rhijt obscUre history 
of Fascist syndicalism. The ideolog- 
ical < origins of national syndicalism 
-are becoming clearer (at least in 
‘their specifically Italian context), 
■but little is .- known yot about. Ros‘ 
.'sonf and' bf$ attempt to overcome 
■ class conflict by the creation of an 
,f Integral ■ syndicalism ", ’ which 

Would Include both -employer* and: . 
'•employed in the same union. Rbs- 
' sonj',' had ' gained J his experience 
befqre the First World War In' the 
‘United ' States ! In' -the Industrial - 
" .'Workers- of '! the World, fcbd ! had '• 
‘ Closely paralleled Muisollni‘s trajec- 
tory rroin socialism "through, inter- ' 
ventlonlsm to exacerbated patriotism * 
and anti-Bolshevism. 

Unlike Mussolini, , however, he . 
; staked his prospects on his identifi- 


cation with tho working-class base 
of Fascism. He bollevcd that the 
working masses could be won away 
from tho class unions and would 
support a Fascism which protected 
their Interests, although it is diffi- 
cult to estimate the degree to which 
his hopes of creating a personal 
power base entered hta calculations. 
By the Palazzo Chlgi pact of 1925 he 
gained the monopoly of union 
representation for his Fascist syndi- 
cates, but failed to overcome the 
industrialists 1 opposition to “ inte- 
gral syndicalism ", If tho industri- 
alists were forced to accept the . 
prohibition of lock-outs as well as 
strikes and the creation of an Indus- 
trial disputes board, they success- 
fully resisted Rossoni's attempts to 

f ain a legal foothold on the factory 
loor. By 1928 Mussolini's growing 
intimacy- with the industrialists and 
his concern to remove the potential 
rivalry of a unified Fascist ' syndi- 
cate led to his destruction . of Ros- 
Soni's hopes — and of giving any 
substance to the verbiage of corpor- 
atism — by tho dismeipbarment of 
the syndicate into six autonomous 
federations. 

Identification with 

-,thie:b 08 SCS' • • • ■'* 

• Rossoni'a defeat was similar to 
Farinacd's in the sense that both 
signified' the abandonment, of Fas- 
cism's claim to protect the <* small 
.man”.- ■■ That Fascism identified 
itself Increasingly with tho interests 
of the- major industrial complexes 
and the large 'landowners is shown 
■in- La Toscana net regime fascista, 
Which contains the proceedings of a 
pioneering conferenco . qir the 
• impact of the regime on ‘it Single 
region, organized by the- union of. 
Tuscan provinces. Now that the 
regions have— at long last — been 
created ini Italy, Ir is to be honpd 
that they will sponsor otltor ■similar 
meetings. • 

Giorgio Mori, author of. by far the 
longest and most solid paper deliv- 
ered at tho conference, continuously 
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h encouraged an attitude of toler- 
L os youthful proposals for 
within the regime tended to 
Srrsarded as vulced in good faith. 
Id the How of rhetoric about 
h which Fascism had always 
[rated, Mr Lcdcen stresses the 
aounccments of Arnaldo Musso- 
and Giuseppe Bottai, who called 
Q tho new generation to achieve 
it wo might describe as a cultural 
diition by preaching the gospel 
fascism's universal appeal. To 
pt^-but not to misrepresent — Mr 
mo's terminology, no longer 
fascism to create revolution in 
Country, ns Mussolini had ear- 
1 proclaimed J but, adopting the 
tie of . benevolent mentor, the 
U prototype was to gulda sister 
ntments h> other countries to 
tt^ver fiteii' national path to Fas- 
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This new development contained 
a pronounced anti-Nazi lone, in that 
It denied the implicit Nazi assertion 
of a single model of Fascism, and In 
particular Teutonic racialism : 
“The volte-face on the part Of the 
regime was so substantial that Mus- 
solini was finally forced to make a 
public repudiation of his own pre- 
vious views." He took over the 
leadership of thu movement and 
encouraged the abortive Fascist 
International of Montrenx in De- 
cember 1934. The Montreux 
congress, which assembled a freak- 
ish collection of self-nominated 
leaders of often non-existent Fascist 
movements from thirteen countries, 
quickly divided over the Jewish 
question — ami led to nothing. Mr 
Ledcen explains the rapid decline 
of Fascist internationalism, (at leust 
of thi* cultural brand) -in terms of 


Mussolini's alignment with Nazi 
Germany, and, even inme, his 
espousal of a racialist policy. 

There is much of interest and 
curiosity in Unii’crsal Fascism, 
especially about the immediate pre- 
cedents ami results of the Montreux 
meeting. But it is difficult' to be- 
lieve in Mr Ledecn's main thesis ot 
tile importance and influence of 
young intellectuals in imposing n 
new credo of universal Fascism. 
Bottai may be “ fuscitmiing " (Mr 
Ledeeu's adjective, generally over- 
used about one Fascist or unother), 
but it is hard to accept that his spon- 
sorship of this cultural youth move- 
ment wont beyond what would 
benefit his personal progress. 
Indeed, on Mr Ledeeu’s. own 
account, he wnultl appear to slip -out 
of the story fairly early, only to 
reappear in the wholly different 


garb nf an oiit-iind-out racist. It was 
linitai, as umler-sccretary at the 
Ministry nf C orpo ration* . who 

happily stuck u knito in Rossoni’s 
back, ns inter lie would “ betray " 
Mussolini nt the famous meeting' of 
the Grand Council of July 24-25, 
1943, mid, still later, uvoid twn death 
sentences and return, amnestied, to 
Italy to die :t peaceful death. But, 
even more, It is clear that Mr 
Ledeen has exaggerated the impor- 
tance of what were bnsicnily insig- 
nificant fringe journals, written by 
few and probably rcud by fewer. 

There Is little need to discuss The 
Full uf the House nf Snuoy and 
Otice / at any length. Despite Rich- 
ard Collier’s endless bibliography 
uiul lung list of eyewitnesses whom 
lie has interviewed, miitiu'c book 
offers ; an original contribution 
(what Iter of research or interprets- 
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hrOS THEODOULOU : 
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L Thessaloniki : Institute of 
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hhfl Greeks' cjdl the Dikhasmds 
Division ") was am important 
|e in the history of other coun- 
(besides their own. - It svas 
by the First World War, but 
ia turn the cause, of. dramatic 
iisitoiis which went on long 
the war and’ faf ‘outside 
. So far a? Greece ( was con- 
.it betan with an boi^qst and 

E difference k , of ppinion 
io strong ana able men ■. 
tantine I and his Prime 
Eleftherios ‘ veuizelos. 
was convinced that the 
Id win the war, and was 
pined to bring Greece In on 
wiae. Constantine was inclined 
| Central Powers but thought 
Rtcome doubtful: and, recog- 
|the jtrehgth of Britain and 
1 in the Mediterranean, he 
to. remain neutral. Both 
na respectable argiuqents to 
them, and neither could 
B 1 . 11 ultimate consequences 


tween the Balkan Wars of 19(2-13 
and tho Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 
on which the Dikhasmds lias not ut 
least some hearing, Christos Thco- 
doulou confines his scholarly study 
to two years, from August, 1914 to 
September, 1916: but that la only 
one chapter, although a self-con- 
tained one, in a story which had 
earlier origins and much lator con- 
sequences. The conflict. originated in 
the Balkan Wars, when /ventielos 
was already Prime Minister and Con- 
stantine was Crown Prince and Com- 
inander-in-Chief. As for the- conse- 
quences, they are still germinating 
today. 

At the heart of Mr Theodoulou’s 
study Is the Dardanelles campaign. 
Every student of British history 
knows that this was the brain-child 
of Winston Churchill, He first 
called for a plan of campaign aimed 


called for a plan of campaign aimed 
at landings on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula at the beginning of September, 
1914. But this was not In fact the 
first appearance Of * the ideal 
Churchill had adopted it from the 
Commander of the British Naval 
Mission In Turkey, who had poiuted 
to the practicability of the opera- 
tion a week earlier: and the idea, 
had, originated- .hi. the mind* of the. 
Greek General Staff some . jnopths 


the reasons why Constantine was not 

B repared to risk a war at that dute. 

e lind close links with the Knlser, 
both by niurriage and in gratitude 
for Germany’s support in obtaining 
Kavalia for Greece instead of sur- 
rendering- the Aegean port to 
Bulgaria ; and he knew that . the 
Kaiser would resent mi attack on 
Turkey. He also feared that, by 
committing Greek forces -against 
Turkey, he would expose his own 
country to attack by Bulgaria ; and 
lie had the formidable support of his 
Acting Chief of the Coueral Staff, 
the future dictator Metqxus, in argu- 
ing that such a war w°uld be mili- 
tarily disastrous, ,JTo Venizelos, a 
romantic notionalist rather than a 
calculating politician, none of these 
things mattered in comparison with 
the vital importance of ranging 
Greece with the western powers. He 
was. prepared even to sacrifice 
Kavalia to the Bulgarians, to agree 
to the internationalization of Corn 
stanti qopie, and- id enter the. war on 
the Allies’ side without conditions 
- and without bargaining over com- 
pensation,' 

Venizelos showed n shrewd under- 
standing of -Western, particularly 
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tirm) to the History of Italian Fas- 
cism. They ure Imlli ivhut can bo 
described as popular histories. 
Robert Kuiz'* purpose is to recount 
the depressing, and ultimately 
squalid, story uf tho role of the 
kings of Uuly. He draws together 
tiie available information in a con- 
scientious manner, although, 
curiously, he does not mention 
Luigi Salvatore Hi's indictment of 
tho liuuso nf Suvoy (Denis Mack 
Smith's study nf Victor Emanuel II 
was presumably published too late). 
But until — if ever — it proves possi- 
ble to consult the royal archives, it 
is doubtful whether we shall be able 
to assess Victor Emanuel Ilf’s rote 
during Fascism with tiny precision. 
Mr Collier's biography nf Mussolini 
purports to offer n true-to-life por- 
trait, hut ib vends moru like the 
trailer for a colour fihn. 


and French official urchivos, includ- 
ing many previously unpublished 
doc union ts, Ho deliberately disre- 
gards relations between Greece and 
the Central Powers, os his title indi- 
cates, because lie regards these us 
requiring a separate monograph to 
themselves. Nevertheless there aro 
sufficient passing references ta.that 
aspect of. the story to avoid any sug- 
gestion ef. incompleteness or risk of 
mixuadar standing. 

He follows the story only up to 
the moment in 1916 when Venizelos 
made the Dikhustnds final by decid- 
ing to rebel ngalust hi? King and to 
set- up a separate government In 
Salonika. Short though the story is 
in time, it can already be seen taking 
the form of a Greek tragedy in a 
double sense: a tragedy for Greece, 
aud a fateful concatenution of events 
for Europe. If Constantino and 
Venizelos had beep able to agree on 
joining the Western alliance, and if 
ihe. Allies had accepted Venizelos’* 
offer of the Greek fleet and Greek 
troops against the Dardanelles, and 
if all this hud been carried out with 

due speed * - s 1 — 

over- many 

consequences could have f 


possible to admire the conduct of 
uny one In tho story. Mr Thcodaulou 
is conspicuously Impartial as bo 
tween Ills fellow-countryman. Royal- 
ist historians will find more to 
upprovc In his uccmmt than Veuizel- 
ist historians— and to moke that 
distinction between historians is to 
sltnw how enduring lias been the 
poison of tho Dikhasmds. It cad be 
said, however, that Mr Theodoulou 
does not overstate the cu&o against • 
Venizelos as revealed in the docu- 
ments. He is equally unprejudiced 
in hU treatment of Allied policy. The 
best that can bo said fur the British 
government U that it behaved better 1 
than the t French government. But 
when all is said, it remains true that 
the Greeks dug their own graves. 

Mr, Theodoulou's monograph Is a 
useful addition to the history of the 
First World War. His use of tho 
documents 1$ painstakingly thorough 
and -almost - too . pedantically ac- 
curate; In His anxiety to overlook 
no scrap of evidence In the slightest 
degree relevant, he can occasionally , 
be uncritical. For example, oitlv a 
devotee of the consoli-acy tlmnrir nf 
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culturally Teu tonic) provinces. Its 
current trivial! nation, in ilio cult of 


X 


r I 1 ■ 

^ ■*!. ' 


284pp. Seeker ond Warburg. £3.50. 

The demiso of the English “ man of 
letters” is ail event tlmt has been 
widely noted, but Its celebration may 
well bo premature. A tradition 
Inaugurated by The Spectator in the 
early eighteenth century and per- 
petuated on that paper and else- 
where midway into the twentieth is 
undoubtedly now showing signs oF 

KhanV* Y 1 . 1 *? 1 ’ ! a,t the Ktotestjlio 
sliapo wlucli it lias now assumed still 

£2ffifR> “ cl » oos ,«( former glories. 
This Is tha tradition of tile gen t le- 
nt on-essay 1st, the purveyor of 
Impressions and opfn funs' whose 
Strength lies in mi ability to assiml- 
late and domesticate hunictahfo and 
hot ei-ogci, eons muicriai mid stnnin 
it with a personality both Individual 
to the essayist and collective to the 
class which forms his (or more rarely 
r 0a ? er £ l,p :, There is something 
peculiarly English ubout this tradt 
non, and metropolitan at that, it 

SSL V J;ii t,l0 l,1, l lai, , Bh t of German 
academicism in the last century urd 

has continued to function as an ele- 
ment of London and Oxbridge hceo- 
moiiy over the industrialized (and 


boring personalities practised by the 
I posh Sundays ", is an index both of 
Its residual strength and of its role 
us a promotor of false consciousness. 
But at its peak it was responsible 
trl-fPV 0 the great landmarks of 
English literature, from the essays 
of Hindi tt to those of Virginia Woolf, 
and its highest nclilcvemeuts hnvo 
taken a literary form, that of n dis- 
course on literature that is itself 
literature, rather than tho form of a 
direct intervention in “ reality " 

rt is to this tradition that Graham 
Greene’s film reviews belong. Be- 
tween 1935 and 19-10 Mr Greene was 
for a short time regular film re- 
viewer For (significantly) The Spec- 
J2JT *5®” for the short-lived 
helSl Do U which he 

nlnSf^ m glV ° ,f0 t0 U,,tI also to 
Hhef* °- f an ‘"cautious 

libel : and then again — no an occa- 

sional basts. 1 ins rime— for The Spec- 

SX’ , ! . Jie Pieces he wrote ut the time 

llhnh hn V* 11 uf , tl!c notorious 
libol) have been lira light together in 

iSg-J. “I ll !'"y w dlSco, to 

which die _ editors have given the 

i ? ?i ,lsIe 5 d .‘ , } R subtitle “ Col- 
lected 1 dm t Criticism All Mr 
Greene s_ re views nry examples of 
t,n8, ,, - ften brilliant, but they 

"P* constitute criticism in ml 

Sy ^ |V®T <"*° '^SSSjS- 


:^;i 

h; i -. i 


' .’sv'/C.a-.j 


f object of knowledge and a way of 
organizing knowledge of this object, 
which was not Mr Greene’s concern, 
fills is not to deny the professional- 
ism of his writing, but rather to 
question the form of its application. 

■i r . , Professionalism wus, and 
still is, that of the professional 
writer, not of the professional stu- 
dent. In relation to the cinemu he 
wrb indeed essentially an amateur, 
in the best sense of that word. His 
writing ref Jeers an enthusiasm, a res- 
ponsiveness to his material and a de- 
sire to articulate his response, which 
leads to a distinctively literary pro- 
duct. Ins film reviews bear in a way 
a similar relation to their source 
material as his novels do to their 
gettings (with tile incidental result 
3 ll * more exotic the film the 
moic enthralling the account). In 
general what emerges are impres- 
sions, but .they are not merely fin- 
prcssio rustic, because they are also 
reflective, discursive and at times 
polemical. They are based on obser- 
vation and the translation of obsei^ 
vatlon into a discourso unique to □ 
particular observer, As observation 
they are not For that reason con- 
J& ,et C % superficiality, since the 

mSSSi f hBS Vf,rIo0s ,neans at his 
disposal for penetrating bbjow die 
surface, tn particular he can pick 
out motives behind tha apparently 

ff^vated, the rationale bS 

of . Alld * e because 

?I “*e ambiguity of his position a<i 
joiirnalist who Is also novelist, ho 
n look on the film simultaneously 


as raw material and us someone 
disc's artifact. 

What is missing from those re- 
views is a sense that the cinema has 
a history and forms of artistic orga- 
nization. Everything is eternally 
present and us it is at the moment 
when it strikes the screen in Lon- 
dons West I. nd. If there is a time 
scale it is that of the reviewer's 
week, occasionally expanded by the 
efforts of memory. Shirley Temple 
qeems to be growing even more dis- 
tasteful Jessie Matthews continues 
to be ill-served by her directors, 
Duvivicr’s last film was better than 
this one. But at thirty years’ dis- 
tance these reviews are themselves 
historical. They are the record of 
one man’s responses to what Jui saw 
on the screen over a period of live 
years. Though there is little coher- 
ence in the treatment of the mate- 
rial, there Is a definite coherence 
(and a development) in the view- 
point. Mr Greene's preference is for 
the imaginative rather than the 
mechanical in representation and for 
tho effect of truth (or classical veri- 
similitude) rather than the proce- 
dures of realism. Not surprisingly 
lie finds what he is looking for more 
Often in the French cinema of the 
nine than in the British. But he also 
n»J? uU *. t0 , locn . te Jt ln Hollywood 
r D n S j an ?i w i at ? perhaps unexpec- 
ted. In the Russians. His attitude 
to much of British film production, 
and in particular io the , open-air 
equivalent of drawing-room comedy 


Greene aboralM^ 
noses at whatS«^ 

The point which m 
he stressed, howl?! 
reviews are unkSjl 
author is. TheSSi 
as practised in Kg 
and magazines tabu 

f ra ti are so raedion 
inB.tbat once ihe, Sr 
Jlioir minimal objifi 
jetting the reader 
fdms are on In the 
wo) might ps well gi»£ 

b ? jg bt souw'i 

tnke up film revTr 
ady end un.W 
and barely less jncoa 
if anything, even nw 
than most, byt his nil 
something special. ! 
views he carries on ihii 
with the world thst fc 
novels, and anyone vb 
m part, his sense d 
(which dees notnm 
□or sing the rcsoEtsd 
extract pleasure fr 
from what he bain, 
films that came Inleb. 
This can. hardly he id 
present-day epigen 
it could about Mr G 
icmpolpries, 


hadow boxing 




tffiL SPARK : 

molhoiisc by the East River 
b. Macmillon. £1.95. 

I lieu’s shadow has a way of 
here it wonts, not where the 
>cts it. This little tremor of 
sont carefully through the 
ges of Muriel Spark’s new 
nd something scarcely ex- 
in naturalistic terms— tin- 
*ly leaves little doubt that 
in for something coyly 
probably, also something 
to be weighted with meon- 
i allegorical kind. Whatever 
explanation there Is for this 
ina its behaviour one feels 
II only startle in that rather 
‘flotcd way in which “rea- 

! r impossibilities of this sort 
do startle us. Mrs Spark’s 
indeed explode at tho end 
bang of a balloon bursting, 
ns soaring off to land just 
•t nwoy. But it would not 
iicrhnps, to tiic author, or 
her renders who have not 
guossed it, to reveal what 
rily familiar denouement 

zittts, Paul and Elsa, live in 
cw York nparLnumt block 


facing. In various directions, tho 
j 1 . Notions building, Pan Am 
and the East River. It is a hothouse 
because (symbolically of course) the 
central heating is faulty and too hot : 
a ui be 5 ause a tense, fetid, relation- 
ship exists between these two, and 
between them and their odd, uncar- 
ing children, homosexual Pierre and 
promiscuous Katerina, who live out 
there across the town. Paul worries 
greatly about Elsa’s shadow, and her 
more plausible schizophrenia ; ha 
worries too about the curious re- 
appearance, as a New York shoe- 
store salesman, of tho German 


Pairing off 


, — ,, — ‘“"‘.“"i u ‘. in« uia (mill 

double agent for whose imprison- 
ment and death he was responsible 
while working in British Intelligence 

in IQii vultan tLiP nntH «... j 


, O “1 lilLBIIlfiCilWO 

m 3944, when this pair were engaged. 
For some three chapters, about one 
third of the book, a mood of per- 
fectly realistic uneasiness (ignoring 
that shadow for tho moment) is 
nicely worked up. Th 0 narrative is 
both weird and brittle, but thore is 
hope of something agreeably strnngo. 
menacing and intrinsically boliev- 
able coming out of It all. Suddenly, 
however, a heavy dose of surrealist 
farce gets stirred into this decent 
naturalism. Credible flashbacks to 
Mrs Spark's beloved wartime set- 
tings all at once gain a purely crazy 
relationship to the events oE the 


present. Time and reality begin 
to play tricks with the diameters 
which they— Paul principally— 
cannot comprehend. In some un- 
explained way, war and 1944 was 
the norm, and the present life which 
the Hazlctts liavo made for thcin- 
selyes after the war is nil absurdity. 
Why ; and how ? Acquaintance with 
that brand of fantasy fiction in which 
American novelists like Frederick 
Buediner nnd Kurt Voiincgut sou- 
clalize will help with the guessing 
game, as will r little knowledge of 
the pattorns nnd devices used in 
another medium by artists like Luis 
Buihiel and Roman Polnnski. ' 
Salvageable from tho easy, In- 
dulged fantasy which carries the 
novel to its disappointing resolution 
are some crisp pertinacity In tho 
observation of settings nnd small 
facets oE human behaviour j facility 
In the creation of a gallery of comic 
minor characters I many individual 
moments of wit and surprise ; and 
some pleasant satire of manners and 
Jifo-styles in both past nnd present, 
Mrs Spnrk’s fluency of Invention Is, 
as always, respectable. But the 
poignancy, resonance and allegorical 
power which she appears to have 
mod for in T7ic Hothouse bp tho 
East River drains away in the obvi- 
ousness of the fantasy she deploys. 


JAMES LEES-M1LNF. : 

Heretics in Love 

212pp. Chatto and Windus. £2.50. 

A distinguished writer on tho 
Baroque in architecture, James Lees- 
Milne has now tried liis hand at fic- 
tion. And highly baroque — in the 
sense of grotesque, or irregular— arc 
the characters who people his stataly 
nomo (Henry VII octagonal towers. 
Queen Anno wing, Victorian hotcli- 
pntch east front) near Bridgnorth. 
Tue central pnir, for instance, are 
orphaned monochorionlc '* twius 
Augustus and Augusta, so close that 
their patrician grandmother Donna, 
who rules the roost, addresses them 
jointly as" Gustar It is Gus’s story 
woliear, from idyllic rural childhood 
—dr Ivina in the open Sunbenm, wiLh 
panting footman on the trot to open 
gates, little noble savages learning 
Farmyard lore and scnmlnlizing n 
sones of governesses— to tho Anal 

ia^dXS: l0uc,y “ nd 

nnh? r f.SH? fi 1 Jftf 


" • .• >'• 
V'; 


Orson and other king 


JOHN HOL'SEMAN : 
Rua-througli 


-size egos 


efending the faith 

f , MARSHALL : quisltlons on the origins and meat] 

[heNlalh tag of misused words. 

Thore are, according to the urc 

^ Constable. £1.70. 




wok for. in John Houseman’s „ “ A 01 ?? Welles’s film No- 

K sqme. further ilium- dranfn/f C °' 1 - l,qve n, ade It. The 
rng great Citizen Kane that animates' it 

controversy add flic onigniaric.per- 1 !Lk i f rcatlve ' parsoiiaJltv with 

! - i°‘ oulfe ^begetter fol* taibuqd are who^ a htf 

lie wns, th« £). Orson’s. . ,. . “fi 

; Itamsonifln was ori . nnV. M-« e V5 r b . Bve been made with- 

J if n n^n ba t vln ^ been ? u ‘ to - out Msnkiewicz’s sciqenpiay Wit 

jye&a tO'.work on^fjio ^as ^^ihos°e ^ ra ^ er disa pFointing 

&£*«*>*■« " Act Thft, » o( . 

Mr Houseman . Is going to inscribe % Houseman played in 


K , t . - .-*» pie ranks, led by Pauline . -. :7 -r 
W l p- ' n i3 8t emphasis ' bn - ; . j ‘ ' ■ 

1 eontriburion to the 

-S d i£?'2SSJV ? ' fete to : ; ? V 

P f .t"§ Sif^d executant carry- 
tbe-conceprious ofhfa.: 

«i y 0 VCL ;*ooke d miter .Hut' -f '■'l^ 
}P- suppose anything of ■ die - korr V'' 1 r 

sss 2qsg ■ 


ra , d }°- mid fi,m dlir - 
thi W 1 «o means 
- rfx ® ■ 7 .the : book. Which ‘covara 

(as ttr* H ofl's«Vn«n»ffSrth 

nation? ' r USs .™, a, i n ,’ 8 , R Mntaoian 
national of Jewlsli-AlsatJnu- Welsh- 

»^5,' 2 ,tl ' aCt ' on ) I" 1302, t„° 
2y, ?™P“jWnda in 1S42, 

^ien m* 1,nicaiIy an enemy 

alien. Mr Houseman writes vividiv 
^ childhood, his Engl 

^y 8 at Clifton, 
and' his unexpected early flfne. ns n 
■ grain tycoon : before the l929?ci'rtih 

saSri? f -Rprisess 

uSii Ceutre 6! thc hookjs a blow- 
ftousema^s 

1 • . thel .‘ 5vay into the history, books 


wf A M Samr l, m Thr * e Acts, the 
Nqaro, 'ilieatre Macbeth, the 

^n} y ru!. S ? haws Iika Horse Eats 
■ ,,.(his version of Le Chaneau tie 

ltah *\ The Cradle vJill Rock 
and so on more or less ad infinitum 

Hint ^ r f 8 L ^ ua ,^ ty Run-through is 
.fJSJ Jj ff kes f bese fabled names, and 
bt tugs them bock out of the hlstorv 

htak Sft-TW J L fe - lt * i2S U 

ihi!*™ f Pi ^ 0ak by n man of the 
^ )Ici ** ,vos n fisher, more 
f Jimqdiato picture of what It Hko 
the theatre, how it feds 
. W bo a producer and somehow keep 

the Jamn S, jj tr ' V ip g ,w W^ibntelY 
dI ecti ° 11 ’ P motley cfow 

\3S4l#&MS 5 r, i; '^„°bS 

extracted, edch with tho'tibtorftlal of 

soquently (and the uecessary spquel 
to Rutnhroiigh will ho 6«Srly 
awaited) to become one of the very 


few producer* In Jbe 
Hollywood to if 
“ auteur H -status . 


m 

■ rWJ 


ANCE HEAVEN ; 
rov Ioheritancc 
iloiueiuann, £ 24 p. .. 


quisltlons on the origins and mean- 
ing of misused words. 

There aro, according to the pro- 
pliedes of Malachi, only two popes 
to go before our last Pope— but until 
then we remain at liberty not only 


to elect popes but also to invent 
them. The temptation to imagine 
ourselves in the seat of spiritual 
authority can overcome the oest of 


3 ■ 


flair, taste and gDfcl 
portions to put tb|fi|w 
were; fio)nebmv gfe#ri 
of their ilarts and Mr 
and mofet peVsoflil «' 
variable creston ft 
inkling Othow ftw** 
lng hiV methods ■» 


e Is 1990, Pope Marx I, elec- 
J conclave of trendy cardl- 
uippears with Attendant 
j °, n a * r disaster . over 
*nd is. succeeded by an 
an, -Cardinal John Spyers, 
' .iue name of Urban the 


> 1 

!p I- 

A - , 


ui« wiiMef.v* , .**T. Tr 7 j 

acute intelligentt an 
on every page ot M" 
through i* puff or l« 
books one -could 
absorbing reediog w* 
with no ifntertK;W*! 
tho picture if- BJR 
and for the 
the personality “A, 
fascinatinghimiao ** 


evious Urban, jt was who 
Nth Galileo, 400 years 
55? -Urban sets about 
,.v wives, who in' their ecu- 
^ ave debased the 
i aftthority end shown an 
e benevolence toward sin- 
nu more cardinals in T- 
nuhops get back to your 
s ® ts hi® prelates a 
rt belayipg them with 
. - j J es ar, d schoolboy 
u , Bruce Marshall has 
ni ai r 0 J?,i gossip, « rotund 
wan syllogisms,: and dis- 


Writers," but few ore qualified to 
carry through with the dream. A 
pope, to move the Church or tha 
world, 1 must be a 'maniac, like 
Frederick Rolfe’s Hadrian VII, or a 
saint. 

Beset by rebellious clerics and 
blackmailing diplomats, nuns, 
beauty qbeeus and anarchist^. Urban 
IX is soon worn to a frazzle. Ho 
brings tq bis post rath er /nmre 1 ' pre- 
conceptions than prayers, end; dis- 
covers that bis only real strength 
lies in the use of the pontifical 

S lural. The great names of Vatican 
lty at first dazzle and then blind ; 
the irony grows laboured. Even 
holy wishful thinkers end up tangled 
in their own web. 

M Nothing like this ever happened 
at Fulham”, says Amaryllis, lister 
to the heroine In The Astrov In- 
heritance, of a due! in the Moscow 
snow. Meantime, Sophie the heroine 
brushes her hair, fifty strokes, tho 
wpy Mamma always taught her. 


aiTSSSS ^ ub ^,^VELI (Editor) : 


= Rowing attached 


The duellisls ace Amaryllis’s hus- 
band, Count Kuiagiu, nnd Prince 
Leon Astrov who, to annoy ills father 
rather than out of malice, has cast n 
slur on Sophie’s virtue. Fortunately 
the quarrel is resolved with a mini- 
mum of bloodshed— what’s a bullet 
through the left arm, after ell ?— 
and Leon readmitted, to Kuragin’s 
friendship. Sophie is all unaware 
that she is falling in love ; before 
she left England, she wns cruelly 
jilted; she will not be hurt again. 
But then, Leon was the first person 
she set eyes on in Russia, complete 
with green and gold uniform and 
hair tawny os a Hon. 

, . Backstage, Kuragln end Leoft-en- 
gage in revolutionary gossip arid a 

S hantom conspiracy.. -Tsar Alexnn- 
er, Napoleon’s old enemy, is shortly 

g oing, to die and the Army do.-not 
ke his successor,- the Graud Duke 
Nicholas. Some conspire out of 
generous motive*, others, like the 
mysterious Jean Reynard, but of bit- 
terness. Luckily, real bloody revo- 
lution is still some decades off.- - 

Tyrannical parents, St Basil’s 
Cathedra], gowns trimmed with 
squirrel, profligate princes: oh 

lovely land of romantic tosh, all the 
.fashion -these days.. Constance ‘ 
Heaven is to Moscow what Georgette 
Heyer is td Fulliam. 
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Ronald puts his foot through Adam's. 

S aint Inga : in ti jealous rage : Danville 
ies, and. Ella, feeling, no othor bqhd. 
returns to LoiidOn: . •' /j^v 

The insubstantial plot. lq> tinged 
with improbability. Jim Turnbull, a 
pub bully and queer-hater, sets out 
1 to thrash a young man he Considers 
insultingly, effeminate, but ends by 
.retiring liitp the buBlies with him, 

: too simple, too conveniently, .for. 
- reasons of ' neatness . rather then 
-psychological probability. The spar 1 
ring,', point-scoring Relationship.' be- 
tween tiic squire > s \ridovr^Mrs,Car . 
madine, arid her general haridymab 

m -fito. • * I* is 

■ The , -strength ,:of , tfyierl. -Nichol- 
son’s noyel is in! a s(nall, pe^lstont 
flow - of,idqute insights, 0 •“ 

sevprai. of jthq chai 


youth. But those insights are njost 
search! ngly employed tp account for 
Ella’s attachment to the distresstng. 


: ted. in tofia ta- their dtfferepCea. Th^ 
make '.oftstimf peoplq - spring tp : 
life— RbprTTbri: • he.. it a before: 
herfri'lier. wind's .eye.proutl in- his 
Wit, smiRdg, hemw, iriewwcent, 

. hopelessly Neurotic ‘’-—giving tasfapt 
life' to the ; novel’s own characters. 


.. hapOBna 8 ^. Jm.- Noth-. , t[ 
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’They are used to co 
ular quality of the 
twebn Had 
brother Saw 

■ '^i 

fdi 


weeked feature in hor care,.-Md . 
thb 1 moral: ' doyelppment ■ brought " 
about id her. by the pathetically tow 
and small diauges she is able, -to 
malcejnhlip. .. ... . 

,, There are Ideas in Ella that count , 
for. rnUch .more Ilian its narrative, 
just as .the - Ella that emerges is 
much mor a worth attention than, the 
vapid. piafik of a faco timtiso inrii> 
pi'oprjatelyodorn^tao jacket. ... 


; Violette LedoC's Le Taxi; the iaU* 
dialog ue story > Of 'tha. uniqua- day* trf 
loVa : lietivaan ■a.',Slxteeh>ye«»<iJd 
brother '.and his fcuKeen-yeawld 
sister in A . Earls tfta, wds described 
(August 13; (1971) fa a’" brief lad 
moving prose'poein. i ., .. It wtirkS tift 
■'is, jtdji clung' 1 and beliovajite^and 
Qhly‘ i ’ni -ipoet will be ’ able /.to 
tl-ansIaW.^h?-' into English?; : It 
now. 'aspepFs l^r/te.'lTinri, B8p^' Hatf- 
Davis^-.MdiGibbon,,j £L40) in ;,a;i 
Amorlcafi' ti'ariSldfiqni by the vahant 


...uima (wu,nui| Usl || ,|9 

very much pnrt of the picture) object 
to a daily oxchanao of adoring letters. 
Thoy ore doonted because it is 1938, 
because Wrlbbenhall needs an heir! 
because, desnorato at tiic thought of 
loathsome vulgar Unde Bertie taking 
over, they fulTil their love and make 
a bab3r- The deluge is moro than 
they had bargained for. Donna, 
whose bizarre devotion to obscure 
saints perched among rusty junk in 
the cngme-rooni-cum-cliapel estab- 
lishes her eccentric charm, Is a re- 
sourceful old thing and promptly 
marries off pompous butler to re- 
luctant housekeeper ns foster- 
parents. Father Bertram, her In- 
dulgent (but wise, of course) and age- 


less chaplain accents God’s trill. Star 
is wluskcd oft tp Switzerland, Gus to 
fifiht, and the idyll is over. So far, 
Lees-MHnc’s hnlE-luituormts 
nostalgia infuses an acceptable and 
touching little tale : echoes, uni only 
of Waughliko papist snobbery but 
of Le Grand Mcaidnes, Adolphe, and 
other such sensitive studies of ado- 
Jes cent heartbreak, successfully 
orchestrate tho theme. 

Without Star, however, the story 
•— -like its narrator — soon begins to 
seem soulless and episodic. Captured 
in Italy, Gus docs some cloak-and- 
dagger escape work in and out of the 
Vatican City, until Ills magnanimous 

J osture of marriage (saving Luisa 
com Auschwitz) provokes ESP re. 
prooclies from tho betrayed and 
beloved Star. The final retribution, 
some twelve years later, has a Gothic 
implausibility. Odious hoi pollol bavo 
desecrated Wribbeuliall, but Gus, 
now anoxiled poor of the realm with 
anachronistic ideals, braves confron- 
tation not just with architectural hut 
with corporeal decay. Only to find 
Mol- s reincarnation (“ Nor/nan ? 
How frightful 1 ”) an equally com- 
inusive .and socially unnccoptnblo 
love object. Wo are Invited to share 
bis humiliation as the crude and 
callous youth rejects paternalism for 
the gross values of Uncle Bertie, 

It the irony of both plot ond stylo 
were not quite so arch. If the sourness 
were not quite so dc-haut-en-hns, ono 
might have tolt moved by poor (Jus, 
who seems cast as a Byron ic figure. 
But Mr Loes-Milne, perhaps inten- 
tionally, has given his nurrntor such 
a ponderous, even smug stylo tlmt 
dryness appears merely dull, and 
caustic comment simply effete. Ccr- 
tainly the misguided attempts to re- 
produce acceptable (ie, Donna's) 
Cockney Idiom as opposed to nasty 
modern (ie, Norman’s) Idiom wifi 
seem caviare to tha general— but one 
suspects the author will not much 
mlud that. 


Fiction: 

John Banville 
Birchwood 


images of poetry to enhance lus evocative and memorable 
- • -B/rcnwood proclaims him to be an extraoi-dinary 
artist — Kay Dick, Scotsman . £2.00 


All My Friends Are Going 
to be Strangers 


The new novel by the author of The Last Picture Show "He 
writes with a throwaway ChancUeresque charm. Witty,., 
obsessive and utterly readable” —Charles Nicoll, Time Outi 

n , £2.60 
General: 


The Mind of Adolf Hitler . 

historical dooument fi'mn tbe secret files 

riprfled peelfa ; 

ah S? ys Sf’ °^ d Msential l^dlngrfoi 1 all students oTthe tStlet 
era ’-pHenry V. Dichs* : New Statesman . ^ “Umisdnl and 
1 iS ag fe a P vd tff° 5oot • • FascLnating’ 1 — Vincent TUalny,- 
ifuf, .2V^ca,; ,A most important contribution tp our attempt 
■ to understand Orie of the frost powerful and strangest m^n of 
our any other age^-Feter Elstofr Evening Stanford. 

niustrated: : • V, L 1 .:' • • ■ • ■ £0Q0 

The End of ' ?: 
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THE UNITED STATES 


S rniM-N rs of Anicriciut Negro 
slavery fiave long paid lip- 
service n> I lie ideal of exa- 
mining i lie South's “ peculiar 
inMiiutinn ” rrnm ils basic pur- 
spo tiive — ilmr of (lie Muck slave. 
Yvi llie slave experience lias 


Sffift*-*. 


been viewed irictsi often rlirougli a 
Wlnie I liter. .Sclinlurs of widely 


differing Ideological convictions 
nave used similar sources — planta- 
tion records, letters, diaries, statute 
laws. the observations of travellers, 
tnp polemical writings nf slavery's 
critics mid defenders — in cnnsiruct- 
iria tlieii- models nf the Old Smith. 

When they have considered the 
effects of enslavement on Blacks, 
nisroiiiuis have often depleted 
slaves either as submissive mid 
generally loyal, or rs recalcitrant 
and frequently rebellious— either ns 
having adapted lo White social 
norms to some degree or other, or 
as haying been denied access to tliu 
prevail mg American culture. In 
these und other form u! a lions, Negro 
slaves have been depicted ns ob- 
jects, acted upon by the master 
class, rather tliun as subjects, 
acMvely involved in a social process, 
ihe historical reconstruction of tbs 


The slave as subject 


mid other nut ter ia Is to Investigate 
the "personality development nf 
slaves ”, and the various aspects of 
slave life and culture mi Southern 
pi h n tn tions. It is to he welcomed, 
und its major conclusions may be 
endorsed. But it is also fragmentary 
and uneven and shows many signs 
pt hasty compilation. It Is perhaps 
best to bo regarded as an 1 uteri m 
report. Most if not nil of Professor 
B I uss ingame’s contentions have 

been reached by other commenta- 
tors In recent years, and work on all 
of the subjects treated so briefly 


JOHN IV. HLASSINGAftir t 


The Slave Community 

Plantation Life in the Antebellum 

South 


monogamous relationships among 
their slaves. 


£36Q P 0x * 0rfi University Press. 


organized institution " and in no 
way resembled the German conceii- 
rution camp of the Second World 
“ a !» "S suggested (for limited com- 

1 ^ ml! 


Professor nkissingiiiiie’s treatment 
of slave resistance and rebel] ion. 
based largely oil Herbert Aprheker’s 
pioneering though melhndoiogi- 
cally unsound work, adds little to 
present knowledge of the subject, 

tltiH ’oil mil #4 k A i i 


and should he supplemented by g; 

thoughtful study Flight 
ana Rebellion : Slave Resistance in 


Eighteenth Century Virginia (1972). 


parisons) by Professor Elkins. 
.Slaves spent a great deal of time 


here is still proceeding. Again, 
more than he cures to admit, ho Is 
concerned to demolish the 


’7' - UkilVll If L my 

slave experience has been conse- 
quently biased, incomplete and. in 
many respects, inncciirate. 

Surprisingly, the testimony of 
slaves themselves lias been largely 
ignored. Such ic-stiiiinny — ihc slave 
narratives in particular— has been 

“I* bt ? ijw “ uiirepraaeiitt- 
t*\t in i hut it was produced by 


“Sambo" stereotype of the loyal, 
lusty, affect iomtte and child-like 


(admittedly) exceptional slaves, 
those who not only escaped from 


those who not only escaped from 
bondage hut also were nhle to 
record their experiences, or “unre- 
liable in that many slave narra- 

te,i W £ r ° and embel- 

ished by abolitionists. On the other 

i,.J wi^ nC P tl,e appearance of Stan- 
a S ] ilk /V s * s ? IH| nal essay Slavery ; 

tinn»i 0b cv ? , 1,1 Institu- 

m J d . httollactual Life 
(19j 9), 3ii, st oi-fans Iihvo been quick 


iLtSP^i P s X cI, “loglcal and socio- 
logical theories to tho study of 
slave personality. ^ 

^ John Blassingame's Tho Slave 

S^S 11 hll \ l * s 0,1 t! »is work and 
also utilizes slave autobiographies 


“"ji niivniuuiiiL- imu timu-iiKe 

slave described by PrnFessor Eikins. 
Vet few students nF AmcriciUi slav- 
ery have accepted this .stereotype 
without serious reservations. . 

What, then, Is important* in this 
study ? Professor Blussinpnnie 
asserts firmly at die outset: “The 
inescapable conclusion which 
emerges from an examination of 
several different types of sources is 
that there were many slave person- 
ality types. Sambo wrs one of 
them ... it was not the dominant 
slave personality." Following a cur- 
sory treatment of the African back- 
ground, die “acculturation” of 
eighteenth-century slaves and the 
‘ survival” in America of African 
forms or music, dance, folk-tales, 
and language patterns, lie moves 
rapidly and with obvious relief inLo 
the nineteen tli century. 

He suggests that die Southern 
plantation “was not a rationally 


.Sldies spent a great deal of time 
outside the surveillance nf the 
master, llie life of the slave quar- 
ters provided them with social and 
cultural standards that were not 
dependent on White “ cultural 
frames of reference ”. Professor 
Jilassiiigame agrees with recent 

Kmni rS ,‘r df | ,in l ng , that the dave 

family, though it had no legal 
existence in tho Soudi, “was in 
actuality one of the most important 
wwhanlsms for the slave”. 
Despite Daniel P. Moynihau, it was 
not matriarchal In structure. Slave 
husbands were the recognized (if 
abused) heads of their families. 
Slava parents were primarily 
lesponsible for the rearing of their 
children, and were able Lo inculcate 

i'nln ltm i fr eeI ,,ss £ of aff ection . and , 
virtues different from those of the 
masters. Slaveholders, themsolves, 
foi various reasons, encouraged 


Similarly, Professor Blassingame’s 
reflections on role-playing among 


A "critical essa 9 „ 
«»*■ a convlS^ 
value of slaw 
revealing. « bU 
Scventy-slx of 
«udy ffere 
first-hand Id®?* 

people tend i»? 
difficulty in reSlfi^! 
occurred in tKL? 
recent past “ tW.i 1 

S“ 

slaves whichlS^ 
Federal Writer’s pSS 
New Deal (and hX 
recently). wta 
A summary gf 
on. "total iiUtiSik?-; 
l>n dons and conceit* 
included in an app&fci 
ther indication oOH 
game s preoccupada* 3 


3 i»*nuu.upanat 

plications and Mdfc 
fessor nikiiu’i u 


, "‘6 UJUUI 1ft 

Hluves, the purposes served by a 
seeming conformity to White expec- 
tations und the ways in which these 
expectations conflicted with White 
rears of the Negro, while they are 
sound, are hardly original. He con- 
cludes * Iu the end the slave’s 
personality was a composite of the 
effects on him of cruel and kind 
owners, of those who demanded 
ritual deference at all times and of 
those who demanded it occasion- 
ally . He docs, however, concede 
that some slaves became Sambos : 


• ui&uis i life 

other Iilstoriiflg tun* 
usefulness or, oftafe 
comparisons. Th ^ 
the book c]epicl ^ 
from slavery sad tki 
nnd feature pormhUi 
slave autobiography s 
dubious value in i a 
purportedly appHat'e 

onlnarl frnm .hunLlm 


Nowhere was Sum bo more ubi- 
quitous than among house 
• servants and slaves on small plan- 
tations who lived in almost con- 
stant contact with Whites. Because 
. *> £ continual surveillance these 
slaves had to go through the ritual 
of defereuce so often that they 


pectatlims wto'jwd 
realized. . Trore»Jr fi 
slaves Hra'- ceiifllalj p 
rather thaii clphtrt ll 
dimensiotta] relitloA 
master' and slave. A H 
closely reasoued aoddid 
sis ' of Black respottA) 
mont Will, howevff, m 
the oiitcohie of -m 
acaderiiid'IpbouH'Ifl'ii 
field df 'American Hexni 


Taking in Texas 


FREDERICK JVIERK : 


Studies in Urban History 2 


wt View of tha .Constitution, and 


, Slavery and the AnnexaHon tsf ^auu''' 

290pp, New York : Knopf. $8.95. jjjgog-wIUi a simple aJSSStj * hi 
bo . th House s to secure Tqxan annex' 


seurl Comproftis^ 
heightened: until a i 
cataclysm qf .186L 1 
that tension-^*™ 


j Given the size; and location of . the 
aiea. involved, increasing sectional 
^125*^ l hfl expansion of slav- 

and the constitutional and dlplo- 
nmtic considerations at issue, the 
admittance of the formerly indepen- 


sssiatiasf" bi " 


uni lwiiu.— — — 

clysip Itself-*-hy « 
of Texas. : '• 

.In hU;. skilful $ 
issues, peftonaljMi 
la ted to .Tr«u 
docupientail' 


»-Tasw , .tee 




" oF Te . xa s y into eP oI 1 ft onotner the- war with Mexico, 

Union in 1845 was a signal event in ’’ tfl ? Prassure to acquire Cubn the 

SST® 1 %E ? “* Th^omplicatid gSJ^L 185 ?, ove ^ & the 
annteatlon has been A« S flrA t le 5 a ”tt»s-Nebraska 
' M« a L eti i. n ™ aliy stl| dies. Frederick • 18114 • epudiatlng tho ““ 

Merk has set ■ out to offer ii new 
perspectii'e on the episode, regard. 

"!?, * l as a controversy that “was 
P^ical, rather than diplomatic” T T t 
end one in which propaganda-^-*' a I 1 t'rx n tv 

■'.gSJfig.iftssaissa .v r pan ma< 

A . LPREDSTE,NBERG; ; 
waS : lncre a?ing)y to dbtni- Tbe Bosses 
•jate American noUtiS T ... 

: '-ST 80 hpfyre the Tcivil War! 379pp ' Colller-Macmillan. £2.95. 

>4 nr — ■ — — ~ — - — 


Act 6f 1854 repci dlating'th o ' Mfo 


-- * h 

Ideal and Reality in Nineteenth 
Century Urban Government 


support Hft thesisoje 
of propfliaada.ewj 
sides, Mr7Mert '.M 
stratoa the «atp9 
yet another pha» 

tor?. ■; .. m 




Urban machines 




ALFRED STEINBER6 : *• 

• ' l.i ; * , 1 

The Bosses 


E.p:hennock 


3 tipn, and. the valuable 

' • H 5 s Wdy, show 

Slavery question also lay 


even NewUrk^f. 
not very 
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lmuflrtaiit^onipe^ 
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' or evert of 
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eaders and led 


j)£R PARKINSON : 

kd, Toll, Tears and Sweat 
Iffor History from Dunkirk to 
Sjcin, based oil the War Cabinet 
S»ofJ940ro 1942 

jip. Kart-Da vis MacGibbon. £4.25. 

r ■ | - ‘ '■ J . 1 

u Leopold vnn Ranke believed, 
[purpose of history is "simply 
Ihoiv how it really was ”, 
v Parkinson is, to employ the 
Us for once in Its literal sense. 
|i grand job on the history ot 
Second World War. After his 
it in our Time, covering the 
I 1938-1940, comes Blood, Toil, 
% and Sweat, dealing with tho 
h 1940-1942 — Dunkirk to Ala- 
L Mr Parkinson’s principal 
as arc the Cabinet Papers, 


m«i uj wool v® ui i uj 

lished material. As readers of 
evlous volume will know, ha 
ected the metliod generally 
, by the official historians— 
cahneat of events topic by 
in which- an operation or a 
' of probloms is described 
end, before the 


{HJSg? i ll e Cubinei ministers and, in 
Wilfred Owens words, “those who 
die ns cattle . It is, of course, pos- 
sible to make too much of this : one 
does not expect members of the Gov- 
ernment to live in trenches, pitch 
tents oil Wimbledon Common, or cat 
bully beef and biscuits ; still loss to 
sutler hunger and extremes of heat 
and cold or to crawl about miserably 
in mud, blood and sand just because 
the soldier has to. They have, after 
all. Important matters to attend to. It 
Is, however, in some way offensive to 
read that, while the French armies 
were being overrun by the Gormans 
in 1940, when the British War 
Cabinet met on June 22, “Churchill 
had driven down to Ills country homo 
in Chequers, and Chamberlain took 
the Chair"; or that, whllo British 
fighter pilots wore buing shot down 
nvnr T.m, Hnn il... Cn»n.. i j 


equipped its underground banquet- 
ing hall as “ a sumptuous restaurant- 
dormitory” for its customers. 

There is, too, something vaguely 
disturbing about tho great differ- 
ence between the life in wartime of 
tha higher commanders and the 
troops who served under them. Mr 


nlng out of whisky." And through 
ait this the signals went out to the 
troops exhorting them to “fight to 
the end and “ defend to the death ”, 
Lest this should givo the falsa 
Impression of being mere bilious 
pacifist carping, it would bo us well 
to remember the occasion in the 
JJlfS* World War when one nf Ilnlg’s 
stair officers, seeing for the first time 
Jus troops ot the trout, wept In dis- 
belief that men could exist In such 
conditions. “ Why ”, be asked, « wns 
I not told? It is arguable that 
wat might bo less frequent if its 
pain, rear and crushing misery wore 
experienced as directly by those who 
mako tho plans ns by those who carry 
them out. 

Mr Parkinson docs not pose this 
dilemma in explicit terms. He 
simply records o vents and l awes his 


elUtth ran* 



o treat ev< 

! almost 

account, pr . , 

lerail and _ unpretentious’ 
makes absorbing reading for 
with n general interest hi the 
of the war, and also makes 
lible a wealth of material for 
more professional student of 
■ry history. 

parkin son has worked under 
*el Howard, the outstanding 
historian of the day (and 
a disciple of von Ranke). It 
surprising, therefore, to find 
trork a methodical and object- 
of sources and a commend- 

Itamnfr nt • • 



J . sua IIIU1D 

•cal and iconoclastic historians 
.modern school might accuse 
1 an excess of political quiet- 
precl$e t . almost expression- 
ijM-Sf e y e J 1 ? s does more to 

of hl a h 

aittf 1 ?’ B ? d appalling 

St:S! ste » of w ? , ’> “ an an y 

jOthigh-coIoured exercises in 

was one of dis- 

Dalap ftSH effort. Dmi- 
f? ar i Greece, Crete. Hone, 
.ffepora, Burma, Tobruk 
]f? c Jl 01 thar il1 dismal succes- 
,L th . e v interv als between 
i^^era was almost un- 
t* 6 only relief 
JJjfPP** was inactivity of 
BNHah planners 
q jgg** were, Jt seemed, 
nothing, 1,8 han ^ oft ^f 

6 Churchill n^ Cf c 2 Urse * 

& a9-tai.il ^ thon Bh not 
a incapable of- . 


powers 


ictunt to carry oi 

no oeiicved to be imprudent instruc- 
hons from the Cabinet, seut a signal 
telling tlicm ; " You must trust my 
judgment in this motter or relieve 
mo of my coniuiand.” This may well 
be tho accepted procedure for a 
Commander-In-Chief ; it is, however, 
ratriguing to speculate on the pos- 
slble fate of □ second-lieutenant who 
told bis Company Commander that 
he would rather be relieved of his 
command than obey his orders. 
Apparently resolved to convince his 
mnstera of his insouciance in these 
matters. General Wavoll is dis- 
covered a few days later enjoying 
a game oE golf with General Blarney, 
nts - Australian deputy, having 
earlier In tho day sent a signal to 
tr ? ops * n the Western 1 Desert:’ 
Battleaxe is ihe most important 
operation, yet undertaken in : the 

Middle East First decisive 

defeat of German troops; pn , land 
will be outstanding event.” 

Tills apparent ■ division of the 
leaders aua the led into twd different 
dimensions of war, which so horri- 
fied Montgomery in France in 1914 
and instilled in him a fierce determi- 
nation that it should never happen 
in any command of his, is a recurrent ', 
theqje in Mr Parkinson’s account. 
Churchill shares a champagne and 
oyster dinner with Eden on tiie eve 
of prodding General Wavell into 
more energetic action in the Middle 
East ; he takes on his weekend in the 
country his valet and maid as well 
as Ills secretaries and detectives: 
ana, describing his visit to Roose- 
velt in the Prince of Wales, Mr Park- 
inson comments mildly: “Even if a 
battleship had not been chosen for 
prestige and protection, such a mas-, 
sive vessel would' almost have, been- 
required to accommodate .Chpfcbill- 
and bis host.” But tlie 'mbst stark 
and revealing example 6f the view 
from the blunt end is contained lit a 
quotation from the diarb of the in-. 

; enable Sir Alexander Gadogafi: '? We > ■ 
are nothing but failiire ldd J Itmffi- 1 . 
clency everywhere and the Japs are 
niurdoring our mon and raping our 
; Women in Hong Kong . . .lam rup- 


and political judgmenia. Yt ii nfi 
honest piece of hlstorkul research : 
it there is n criticism it is that he 
tails too often into the seductlvo 
trap of the absent eye-witness. His 
description of Dunkirk opens with 
the words " Thick black smoke still 
billowed high into the heavy air ” 


commons "abruptly stoops to pick 
up scraps of paper from the floor ” ; 
dust mid smoke billows over the blue 
cool Mediterranean ut tltb Battle of 
Alainein and there art, predictably, 
foggy days in London. The method 
accords ill with the factual simplicity 
of the rest of the account. Of 
course, Mr Parkinson may have 
documentary evidence of these per- 
sonal and climatic idiosyncrasies ; 
If so his research must have been 
even more extensive and meticulous 
than it appears. 

Blood, Toll, Tears and Sweat has 
some revealing, passages. There is 
the Cabinet Defence Committee’s 
agreement that consideration should 
be given to the use of poison gas 
against key airfields in o plan involv- 
ing the rapture of Trondheim. For- 
tunately the plan turned out to be 
completely impracticable, with- oi 
without tha use of gas,: The recur* , 
rent hostility between Government ; 
and press is typified. In the record of; 
the confrontation with, the Daily 
Major and . the Sunday Pictoi-infi 
whose articles, lir Churchill's, view; : 
constituted a. serious danger to tills - 
country. Although Cecil King. r hnc| : 
at first been- disposed to ignore, tho- 
Government’s criticisms, there waif 
a decisive encounter with Clement 
Attlee, who told Mr King and Barth* ’ 
olomevV of the Pictorial that many 

S Bople regarded die articles as a 
eliberate fifth-column activity, and 
later reported to the Cabinet that 
“they had both appeared somewhat, 
chastened and had undertaken to 
exercise care In the future ”, Per*, 
haps the most moving passage Id the 
book describes the dignity and In- 
tegrity of Chamberlain, dying of can* 
cer at thd beginning of . the war. 

/^ Parkinson’S ■ study is B '^olidj. 
workmanlike- contribution to' the. 
documentation of the Second World 
War. jt does not protend to inspira- 
tion or originality, nor does it achieve 
it; It does, however, in its flat end;, 



it really Mpnened, can do hs tiiuciv' 
os d dozdn demonstrutions iu Gros. - 
venor Square tn ensure that it dpes , 
nbt happen again. - v; 


l aw -aasarj; 
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NICHOLAS COP KRN ICUS : 

Complete Works 

Volume 1 ; The Manuscript of 
Nicholas Coper n in i.s : On the Revo- 
lutions 

Edited by Pmvel C/iirtoryski. 

Translated by ZvRmuiit Nieradu nnd 
Erna Ifilfstoiu 

Introduction : 24pp including 23 
plates : Facsimile. 213pp. Warsaw : 
Polish Scientific Publishers, Lon- 
don ; Macmillan. £25. 


Mexico Ciiy, Huiioi, and the Isle of 
Wight in 1973 have something in 
common with each uther, mid with 
Torun, Cracow, and Frombork: hs 
in some scores of other places 
around the moving globe, the quin- 
fisntonary of the birth of the astro- 
nomer Nicholas Copernicus is being 
celebrated tliere. Chicago will have 
Its replica of the Warsaw Copernicus 
monument. A determined Coper- 
mean party-goer, joining Lite Italian 

K -amines end to end, will almost 
le to spend the year going from 
one celebration to another, perhaps 


trying to forget about Galileo for a 
while, The Chilean Minister of 
Education has pledged himself to 
promote it knowledge uf Copernicus 
throughout his country at large, and 
Lidia now has its translation into 
limed of the Do Rcvnlutionibus, 
Copernicus’s greatest work. It scar- 
cely needs to be said that the revo- 
lutions which, made Copernicus 
posthumously famous were revolu- 
tions of the Earth and planets, but 
the mtellectuul revolution which he 
sparked off Is one which is clearly 
still reverberating, even In places 
where no one has any intention of 
actually reading what he wrote. 

For those who do want m rend 
Copernicus in English, translations 
or the complete works will soon be 
forthcoming from one of the world’s 
leading Copernlcan scholars, Profes- 
sor Edward Rosen, of New York. 
Ihey will appear as part of an ambi- 
tious publishing venture, of which 
the first token is a magnificent facsi- 
mne of the autograph version of the 
De Revolutionibus, now preserved in 
the Jngielloniau Library in Cracow, 
(It has been there only since 1956, 
when the Czech government pre- 
sented it to the Polish people.) It 
was the Polish Academy of Sciences 
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Opera Omnia 
Rotcrodumi 


Desirfcrii Era am I 


Volume 3 : ColloquJa 

Edited by L.-15. Ilalkin, F. Blerlaire 
and R, Hoven. 

J 7 *! 1 ??-. Amsterdam : Nortli-Holland 
Publish lug Company. 425H. 

The first volume of the new critical 
edition of Erasmus's Opera Omnia 
appeared in 1969. Subscribers to die 


unreasonable. There is still no guar- 
antee thm the edition will ever be 
completed, and £56 is an absurd 

S rlce for fewer than 800 pages, even 
they are nicely printed on good 
paper and inolude some Greek and 
Hebrew characters. It is under- 
standable that the publishers wish to 
do Erasmus proud, but works of 
comparable complexity are being 
published at one-sixth of this price, 
and the first three volumes, at any 
rate, have provided Erasmus scho- 
Wrt wltb very little which they Jid 


which initiated the puhllcaiitm of 
separate 1 Polish und English editions. 
When they eventually nppuar, lhe.se 
willsliuro Latin texts, critical appara- 
tus, und much commentary. A sepa- 
rate German committee lias planned 
u Laiin-Gcrninn edition in ton 
volumes, which will draw on ai least 
some of the Pofisli work. The plates 
for the facsimile, fur example, and 
the text of the Latin will be used 
again. The whole business is begin- 
ning to look like a bibliographer's 
nightmare. 

Notwithstanding some of the 
advance publicity, the new mid very 
beautiful facsimile Is not the first 
of its kind : u fine collotype repro- 
duction was issued in Germany in 
1944. The new offset version, how- 
ever, gives a much better rendering 
of tone and colour than the old, and 
the fineness of line is nlmost us good 
as in the collotype. Where the now 
edition really scores is in Jerzy 
Zathey’s analysis and history of the 
manuscript, of the four kinds of 
paper it comprises, and their source, 
the arrangement of the quires, the 
script, the marginal annotation by 
Copernicus’s disciple Rheticus, and 
the binding. 

One could not have wished for a 
more thorough introduction to the 
complete edition promised, an edi- 
tion for which there are many justi- 
fications. There wore distinct astro- 
nomical advantages as well as 
enormous cosmological difficulties 
inherent in a world system with the 
Sun near the middle, and with the 
Earth a mere planet like the rest. 
In a manner of speaking, modern 
science began with Copernicus, and 
naturally enough there are scholars 
for whom every deletion and every 
correction of the autograph ropre- 
sents a potentially important change 
or mind or heart. The change might 
involve only the correction of a 
numerical slip, or It might mean the 
exclusion of whole pages. With how 
much thoroughness, for instance, did 
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iRATURE AND CRITICISM 


I- jhe most recent volumes of 
I Nietzsche's work to appear in 
r the complete edition of all his 
Stings— Including the most impor- 
TfltoWsw— that Giorgio Colli and 
*fno Mont inn ri arc well on the 
to completing, two contain a 
of now material. The first of 
irtmp III volumes, on the other 
[does not give any of the Nach- 
relating to those important 
when Nietzsche began his 
in a still somewhat swash- 
jjhg student style, on the culture 
i time. Down with dead learning 
jolly history) I Up with art 
tally Wagner's) I But behind 
saylst's gift for high minded 
epees to the classical past and 
oerative scorn for the low- 
lid present, Nietzsche was bc- 
aware of his ignorunce in 
iences that were likely to deter- 
p iho future; the natural aad 
Eematical sciences. And he was 
ding Increasingly uneasy about 
deradent character of the feel- 
Bnerated by Wagner's music. 

.. Schlechta and Anni Anders 
attention some years ago to 
cho’s Interest in the work of 
jr, Spir, and Boscovich during 
tars 1872-74; all the remain- 
gments and unpublished work 
His critical period will be In- 
in the next two volumes of 
1H. Of particular interest 
j volume Uf 4, which will sur- 
ijis period in Nietzsche’s fife 
Jtellectual development, when 
emarkable genius gained 
from the counterbalancing 
re of his scientific cu- 
ts j those - prevented the 
nlc ” side of his mind from 
; into mere speculation, 

line . V 1 intelligently puts 
8r the text - of Morgen- 
frith the contemporaneous 

E fragments; but we shall 
presumably, for the 
d of concluding volume as 
Utors produced fpr group IV, 
er to be able to Ipok up con- 
. just how much of this 
was ever published before, 
^.urately, ond where. 
e case is different with voltune 


‘I myself am fate’ 


VIII 3. Volumes VHI 2 and 
ym 3 no longer purport to 
be a book composed by 
Nietzsche hnnself— as The Will 
to Power bus oFten been assumed to 
l>e but jnsteud they give the entire 
manuscript material from which 
Nietzsche s editors selected to com- 
pile that spurious work, together 
wnli u concordance indicating how 
much of it has appeared in their 
"standard” edition of It The S 
cordaiice is Impressively adorned 
™ exclamation marks and aster- 
isks which draw attention to some 
incorrectness in those earlier ver- 
sions. Most eloquent of all, of 
course, are the gups in the entries 
listed in the concordance ; for slnco 
every text is numbered consecu- 
tjvcly, with tin appropriate letter, to 
indicate the sequence and notebook 
in which it is found, these gnps in 


Tttlscfrom all sides fo7\ 


Ii‘ , * uu '»Ui mese gnps m 

nio concordance mimborJug point ta 
fragments that have never been 
published before. It might even 
have been worth stressing the point 
by printing the entire list of num- 
bers in the concordance, even 
where— especially where I— no entry 
could be recorded for earlier edi- 
tions. 

It would be a pity, for instance, 
it someone relying on the concord- 
ance to locoie new material were to 
overlook what may be Nietzsche’s 
last sentence ; " In destroying thee, 
Hohenzollern, I destroy the lie.’ 1 
And in the sentence before — *' con- 
aamuo te ad vitam diaboli vitae 
does the familiar pronoun, refer 
again to the Emperor, or perhaps to 
Nietzsche himself ? There Is a 
group of exceptionally interesting 
fragments dated December, 1888- 
January, 1889 (the last two months 
when he was sane) which suggests 
that Nietzsche was obsessed with 
political questions, perhaps fore- 
seeing the abuse of his own ideas, 
particularly as regards war. Yes, he 
has demanded that every man be a 
soldier ; yes, he has preached 

id “ bower ”. Rut thm nm> 


war ■ 


Nietzsche : Werkc 

Part III Volume 1: Die Gehurt 
tier 1 ragtidie Unzvitgemiissc 
Helrachtungcn Mil 1872-1874. 

426pp. DM 68. 

C u “ V. Volume 1 : Moi-gfririitJic ; 
S i nf„F? lassei,e Fragaiente, Anfung 
1880 bis Frlihjabr 1881. 

769pp. DM86. 

Part VIII. Volume 3 : Nacligelasscne 
Fragmente, Anrang 1888 bis Anfung 
Jouuar 1889. 

480pp. DM74. 

Edited by Giorgio Colli and Muzzino 
Monthim-i 

Berlin : de Gruyter. 

JOAN STAMHAUGU ; 

Nietzsche's Thought of Eternal 
Return 

134pp. Johns Hopkins Press (IBEG). 
f3.40. 


should then place such a choice 
selection of force and youth and 
might in from of cannons is mad- 
ness ”. 

The madness Nietzsche was still 
able to perceive so lucidly in the In- 
stitutions of church and state, and 
tile danger he could still charac- 
terize so wittily for that "lowest, 
stupidest, basest race ”, the Germans, 
who were being “ verhohenzollert 
bis zum Hass gegen Geist und Frei- 
heit ”, shows now still more cleariy 
that even his lost jottings cannot be 
brushed aside as mad. The tone of 
his Last Reflection ” is not simply 
that of megalomania: -r. 

If we could do without war so 
much I^iq better. 1 could thiuk of 
a better use for the 12 billions a 
year that it costs Europe to main- 
tain armed peace; there' are 
other ways of paying tribute to 
ban by imli 
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Nietzsche with the force of a fright- 
ening revelation. The purpose of 
her book Is to describe what was 


revealed in that moment “ six thou- 
sand feet beyond man and time”. 
She brings apt quotations nnd ana- 
lyse^ to show that Nietzsche was 
indeed li-yinu to formulate a unique 
thoucht. Points of comparison in 
Greek and Indian philosophy are 
well taken to show that Nietzsche's 
" moment ” and "recurrence” sug- 
gest a hitherto unattaiued level of 
awareness. Nietzsche's "thought la 
not that of an idea about something 
existent. 'Thought* points to 
(he possibility of transformation 
through root. awareness.” Transfor- 
mation, one atfll wonders, of what P 
Professor Siambaugh’s most useful 
lages are those In which she specu- 
lates ou the “ what ” of Nietzsche’s 


L 

mysterious process. The paradox of 
Nietzsche^ vision is caught in his 
use of the- word "das Gleicbe” to 


and " power ”.But “‘that one physiology thaa oy military lidspi- define ThaV i? 
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an open razor 


The Plays of Georg Bfichaer 

Edited and translated by Victor 

Price ! . 

. •; 1 

136pp. OxEord University Press. 
Paperback, 75p. 

GEQRG nt/CHNER l '' 

Leonce ahd Lens, Lenz, Woyzeck 

Edited end translated by 'Michael 
Hamburger 

99pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£2.95. -: - r v- \ 


Victor. -Price translates :.1I three of 
BQchner’3 ploys ; Michael ; jHom* 
bprger omj ts Da tit on's .Death . ;but 
provided thi realistic short story 
Lem instead. So there is not a 
straight choice between translations. 
The reader who wants the pldyq com- 
plete i.ijvifl -tprn to Mr Price ? and Jib 
will, ai.if happens, find a fnore vivid 
translation, ’ 



tlibt schenkie can bo thp subjunctive 
f drill, so* fee gives lis'tbe' impossible' 
" 6 SjHi^dy, old ' Shandy : 1 ' Ma gave 


The translator would do well to share 
the dramatist’s expressed dislike of 
idealism. 

In particular, any . translator of 
Woyzeck needs a certain innate 
appreciation of vulgarity; which is 
another way of saying he should 
have an accurate ear and a ruthless' 
tongue. Budmer wrote sharp-edged ; 
prose at a time when most writers 
were .muffled J In blankets ; he 
seems^as tho Captain ; says of Woy- 
’s^ct.'io rush tlirbugh die world liko 
an open razor. BiiclingT was taken ■ 
up by tbe German Expressionists iq. 
the twentieth century because thoy 
realized that what ho had to Say Trias ' 
revealed in the iyay he • said It dhtj 
now'll era qlse,; art as phen'omcqqni 
instead of philosophy, •- ■ 

In Mr Hamburger’s : version of 
the stark ' characters i 
gentle^ ihtq ' fJullnsM, The Corpor- 1 
; exclamation .when he sees tlie 1 
aekuolly-ejcdtlng Mario with j Woy-' ■ 
zeck at the fair becomes M Never, ; 
seen - ond like her. Fit ' to reprodudd' -1 
whole rQglrt^hts of jp«dstf»h1”; • 

I#'. OQly i-onri fliJi! hlAi.ri.- 
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e gives hs the' impossible 
y, ojd Shandy- ‘ gave 

me ydur tlmeptece I ” (LM^ce and 
tern), where Mr Hamburger rightly 
translates “ if * -it only sbitieoad ;■ 
wpul^.^yp;;: .me ^.yohr 


.clock? 1 .' 

Detaped '^ompariiidpf p ^feasible; 
here, bfi^pne dr two .examples ,mav 
help to support the dlaim-;tlE|fat;'Mr 
Hamburger’s greater literal eCtuiecy 
M^S8 . produced a translation 11 , . which 
looks reasonably well on the .page 
biit, is usually inferior to Mr Pridata 
Version as. a Text to be spoken, i Anft. 
Biicimer’s texts, are to be spoked^ ,f 


-- ; — road thin ploud , 
to.ieel that ft'woiild linrdly ll % the ,i 
nuutefry mouth ras .* T^V-^aiiC Mr'.'! 
Price’s ■ " Jdsus l..You;.coultf : ;ftgha.‘; 
caVqlryr dement ; froirlhar F* : V S : ' 

i . The . dUf^v^^ ' ^ virapsjaUpd.. ; 
m^ soniotlnies, smw ' flight,. ; - 
tb ey- , aj^derisJ ve. WoyzMk .hds ' a ‘ t 
fjfqnt person alJty'ln these , 
tWd yefsttJrtSj-.as Vhe speaks, j iq the : ■ 
opodiDffl.scdns of the play. . Mr . “ 
Hqmbuigers'.«^ , Wd-^*pfide of flesh : 
Mid, ; blood; IJke other . people. Our 


help make thunder.” Mr Price: 
“.We*re flesh and blood too. Our 
kind doesn’t get a chance in this 
world .or the next. If we' go to 
heaven they’ll pUt.us'ko work on the 
thunder.” i 

Both translators give an introduc- 
tion 1 • and brief notes. Mr Price 
assumes ignorance (a fairly safe 
assumption in a text which must be 
fqr readers without ^knowledge :;6T 
German), and writes a plain inform- 
ative essay on the. author’s life and 
works. His appendix on Wojtxeik Is 
particularly goo& It siittuttarizes 
Blichner’s Vsptir^e-— the.v-'pjpo'n ' by 
CUrus on tdie menuJ .cQhdlrion of 
■■ tbq barber Woyzeck: who- murdered 
’hit. mlstrefts.ln Leffurtg in 1821— tond 
surveys extent matiuacripts; Indlcat- ' 
ing variant weues.: Mr Hamburger’s 
introduction is a .general essay 
aimed at literary scholars, a percon- 
■ tiVft. . philosophical : repnri on BUcIt- 
. nqr's . view ^ of unacc am pio dated 

man .«e>^CVes a- "chronological . 
outline, of Buchner’s life , ai the end 
of jhe ■ hook, ■ wit] j -no tea oh i be tli reo t 
'tmttoMrfinsiqiod, Jfis note an W A ‘‘ ‘ 
zeck. As qomperitdyely . •■; 9«e ' 
hordiy- ■ more than 'a .jfet iiln, En 
of the , arrimkement of 'Scono* 
adopted by iLfabmann. Irl 1 the Ham- 
burg editioti.' - r-.--... 1 -? . 

6ttirdcMor v.y f'Mr t ' li^m ■. 
bftrgevy volmpe, fop-, the i • 

intrtt haVo BBchber- In, tranWjoIi i*;; 
•the pV4s6M& rtf 'tetiz, a VreHiarihble. 
strty ln‘S»,<i • * 
atf*.'. accurate 

between ■thn; Oxford,' " - - 
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tals. ... Well and good ; very good, 
indeed : after the old god has 
been got rid of, 1 am ready to 
govern the world. 

Tlie relationship of Nietzsche’s 
lonely, inner dialogue with himself 
to the cultural history of Europe 
and tlie (inure of civilization still 
remains tho great puzzle of his 
philosophy. Undoubtedly, he expert- 
encod n profound spiritual crisis in 
himself as though it signified, or 

E rovided the duo to, a crisis in 
uropean values generally. And 
similarly, he wrestled with his fate 
as though humanity’s future de- 
pended on the outcome. Hence Ills 
extraordinary claims, so often 
treated as Nietzsche's least internet- 
ing aspect, that “ I myself am fato 
and have conditioned existence for 
all eternity or : “ As suon as man 
Js completely humanity, lie moves 
the whole n( nature.” 

Jonu Stainbaugh takes this aspect 
of Nietzsche's writing seriously In 
her study of " eternal recurrence ”, 
the thought that " invaded” 


Nietzsche cannot have meant that 
some fixed sui of contents recurs 
with in some fixed farm (such as a 
cycle) of time. If lie rea/lu meant 
the ••same ’returns eternnlly, then 
this distinction between form and 
content collapses, und we become 
nwarcnf living in a new kind of 
open instuntnneiiy 

Professor Stnitibnugh’s concluding 
quotation, and her earlier stress on 
tho importance of art in Nietzsche’s 
thought, suggest that Nietzsche’s 
revelation Is most easily understood 
as an aesthetic ono. It is in art that 
we can both talk about form and 
content aud also perceive an instant 
in which they have become one. It is 

u Li i le .? el t * lul n,an Ci *n imagine a 

higher unify of self and world 
and conceive that ultimately man 
and fate {or the whole of time and 
space) form u single whole. 
Nietzsche was trying to realize 
something essential about the 
nature of this whole In predicating 
,fP ra encss ” of It. This Js not explf- 
cttly Professor Stumhaugh'a conclu- 
aion ; Indeed, it Is not dear whether 
ner book uinis nt any general con- 
clusion of tills kind. 

Nietzsche's Thought of Eternal 
Return is short und uneven in level, 
especially where it relates Nietzsche 
to other philosophers by means 6f 
brief outlines of massive topics (the 
self, time, etc) ; tlieso Impose a 
rather arbitrary shape on the 
courso ” of Western philosophy— a 
little in the manner of Nietzsche 
himself, whoso Intellectual tech- 
ruqua hus considerably influenced 
the teaching of philosophy courses 
In America. The honk deserves 
notice, however, because no other 
significant attempt has been made 
to tacklo " eternal recurrence ” as a 
key concept of Nietzsche's philoso- 
phy since Kurl Lfhvith’s early study. 
It is a pity that the phrasing nS 
many remarks nbout Nietzsche, in- 
cluding some In Professor Stem- 
baugh s book, where she contrasts 
two of "Nietzsche's" different ver- 
sions of Tha Wifi to Power , will 
inevitably appear incorrect as more 
volumes of the Colii-M ant inert edi- 
tion become available. So far, how- 
ever, do point of substance appears 
to be undermined by use of the 
earlier editions. 
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BELFAST: 

APPROACH TO CRISIS • 
A STUDY OF BELFAST 

ponxics, 

1613-1970 
Ian Budge ' t • 
and Cdrileiiiis O'Leary 
Ballast os the focal point of Irish 
struggles Invites A detailed analy- 


sis of the origins of the present 
crisis. Historical tuid contemporary I 
survey evidence forms the basis of | 


this examination of the develop-; 
ment of the situation, as seen from 
both a practical and theoretical and 
comparative point of view. 

£ 10.00 

TBE TRADITION OF 
ROMANTIC MORALITY; 
Mark Roberts 

. This book ' reinterprets ■ Romanti- 
cism ’ as a moral phenomenon still 1 
wielding ■ considerable influence ; 
and includes chapters on Browning, 
Nietzsche; Lawrence, Ibsen, Blake, 
Wordsworth and John Osborne. 
£5.95 • V . 

ENGLISH OVERSEAS : 
TRADE 1500-3700 
ROiph, Daylis: r •• . 

Studies in Economic flistoru ■ 

A runitaa ry o f. the new work onj‘ 


Edjzlisb overseas trade produced 1 
the last three il crudes, uistorlani 


In 


today arc concerned with the 
dlty structure of trade, Its 
ihlcal spread, fin relation to the 


coui* 

geo- 


mitUinal economy, and .the actual 
. methods of trade and the fortunes : 
of those layolvod- it 1$ with rfas* 

' ^^, C * Pfofttstir Davis •; 

; tHEECONOMlC9 
OF EDUCATION 
Joiin Vaizcy 1 
MacmiUmi studies in ' 
iicondmics ■ ' ■:"/},} 

A comprehensiva .survey ; of thb ■ . 
tbem-y end iprsetfee of tlie ecoudk' 
Riii'S Of CducoUpii; The, book dcutft 
nuinly with thb r question pf 
f**r% caucetipn may be. said to coo, - 
tribute^ tq ecanomic growth. ; It * 
“Oks ,to apply modero economic 
.reasoning to jflie. - whole series of ■ 
coiqplex .questions Which' arisp in 
tho field, of eduentton, now' the 
largest ^sector of public expenditure V 
■ b^^pst developed; cpimtries.. - 
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Living faith 


Tarts not toffs 


6 : km a ho ward- john8ton and 
I [CII ALL BOLIRUKAU.V (Editors) ; 

Alda of Leningrad 

The Story of Aida Skripuikovft 

121pp. Reading : Gateway Outreach. 
El .51). 

This is im interesting and often 
moving essay in contemporary 
hagiography in the unsatisfactory 
form of a symposium of highly 
diverse material, consisting of valu- 
able documentation preceded by a 
frontispiece, a foreword and three 
Introductions, and followed by nn 
epilogue and a postscript. It is 
Continually shifting its weight un- 
easily from exhortation to documen- 
tation and buck again : and it is a 

t eal tribute to Aida Sicripnikova thBt 
ier integrity of character and fixity 
Of purpose do stabilize the book. 

Xl gets off to a bad stmt with two 
pages of inconsequential and apoca- 
lyptic ntnting by Brother Andrew. 
In a personal memoir Stuart Rob- 
OitKim tells of Aida's conversion in 
19G1 at the age of twenty to a living 
faith and nf her zeal not only to 
witness to Christ hut also to convey 
to the outside world information 
about the life of believers in the 
Soviet Union. Ft is part of the 
lingering paranoia of Stalinism 
that any attempt to convey informa- 
tion and especially to appeal for 
support abroad is regarded as a 
treacherous strengthening .of the 
other “ camp ”, Aida and the system 
were bound to collide. 

Michael Bourttaaux sketches in- 
rite background of the collision 
utong Hites familiar from his earlier 
publications. His short essay makes 


n good introduction to the unhappy 
Kcfiisni among the Russian Baptists 
(luring the- 1960s. He is well aware. 


printed liore together with her spir- 
ited reply. The latter was not pub- 
lished in the Soviet Uuion and the 
public was deprived of a fascinating 
debate over whether. Ju Kuzin's 
words, “ to believe in God is danger- 
ous or good for a man or woman ”. 
The superficiality of Kuzin'f attack 
on Christianity is itself a sign of 
how flabby the mind becomes when 
an ideological position can be main- 
tained by coercion Instead of having 
continually to exercise Itself on 
well-mutched opponents. Both Marx- 
ists and atheists m the West will read 
this chapter with embarrassment. 
The argument itself is circular. 
“ Religion only gets you into trou- 
ble. Therefore we will punish you 
for being religious. See how religion 
gets you into trouble.” In her reply 
Aida derives the right to believe 
and to pray not from the Constitu- 
tion but directly from God. She is 
dignified and reasonable, but also 
do.ugluy where necessary and un- 
compromising iu refuting unsub- 
stantiated allegations and smears. 
She ends with ail appeal to Kuzin to 
ontcr the Ark, and hero it is tho 
turn of the Christians to be embar- 
rassed by her literal and naivo 
treatment of the imagery of salva- 
tion. 

Half die book— incomparably the 
better Half — consists of a. translation 
of the transcript of her trial in 
1968, laboriously written out’ on 
twenty strips of calico sheeting. 
Apart from the intrinsic worth of 
the debate, it gives a fascinating 
and authentic insight into the pro- 
cesses of Soviet Justice, with the 
Judge calling the Procurator to 
order for interrupting the defence, 
and members of the public prompt- 
ing witnesses. Her condemnation for 
"slandering the Soviet state and 
socialist order M . appears to have 
been a foregone conclusion, but her 
speech in Tier own defence is a 


DAVID lllilTCII : 

God Stand Up For Bastnrds 
231pp. Andrd Deutsch. £2.75. 

David Lei tell writes fascinatingly, 
even about people with whom he lias 
never been on speaking terms — his 
mother, for example. Ambitious for 
her boy, she advertised him for 
adoption when lie was one week old 
in the Daily Express and with her 
husband came up from Nottingham 
to attend the auction at the Hotel 
Russell- and td approve the Metro- 
land couple who would provide the 
estate into which it had not pleased 
God to call him. That his mother 
was called Truda and that she was 
married to hor husband Paul before 
liis birth are among the few things 
he knows about her. To claim to be 
a bastard on evidence so slender may 
be presumptuous, but Mr Leitch has 
always felt like one. He certainly 
feels no resentment against the 
womau who was too lazy even to 
legalize his adoption papers. Indeed, 
nn alternative title for this book 
might be "All Forgiven: Mummy, 
Come Home ", 

Mr Leitch acknowledges a debt to 
Harold Nicoleon’s Some People 
(which in its day owed much to 
Reerbohm’s Seven People). But this 
" autonovel ”, ns he calls it, reminds 
one more of such autobiographies in 
the mirrors of other persons as 
Julian Symons’s Notes Prom 
Another Country. Mr Leitch, how- 
ever, has thft edge over Mr Symons 
in that from 'the very start his 
material is more bizarre. How. 


"When later nn, a time came to 
choose between the Toft world of 
the Foreign Service, and the Tart 
society of newspapers, Becky lind 
made the decision for mo Iti 
advance, and I was in Fleet Street 
before I was twenty-one.” 

But that was not before he had 
met Arthur and Sturbuck. Arthur, 
employed nt W. Beau and Co (a 
firm which “would have welcutued 
Count Draculu, and offered him 
twenty per cent below union 
rates”), taught hint, unions other 
things, that to avoid the foreman . 
you should always be carrying 
something as you wulked away. 
Starbuck beguiled his undergrad- 
uate days, spending two years ut 
Cambridge (excused National Ser- 
vice on medical grounds) and bis 
final year at Oxford as a war- 
veteran. He taught Leitch whut he 
needed to know to bod young 
woman less forthcoming than 
Becky. 

Mr Leitch Is obviously schizo- 
hrenic. His Dr Jekyll side won 
m a place at Cambridge, a good 
degree, a brilliant career on The 
Manchester Guardian , , The Times , 
The Sunday Times and now as Paris 
correspondent of the New States- 
man. Journalist Jekyll has written 
reports of historic events like the 
Six Day War, the Russian invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, the assassination 
of Robert Kennedy nnd the war in 
Vietnam — and also of noh-events 
such as the Pope’s visit to the Holy 
Land and Lord Thomson’s interview 
with Khrushchev. But he could not 
have succeeded so well ip these 
assignments without the contacts 


El 


ipkr°h C o r d“feiic* SSodboyl ma<r ” b X 1,is vude - anti social Hyda 


House, like Macintyre, whose 


.of the problems raised by the Soviet 

authorities’ stifling obsession with remarkable " niece ' nV'Yavlmnn* 
Ekf Lmci.T'wIght" t” ,1" fi VP- «>l>uol/ed aud even ddlfui 

gious factors making for disruption 
in n body which was a union of 
highly volatile and fissipnrous ele- 
ments. Western ecclesiastical 
authorities might also have found 
difficulty in retaining confidence 
and cooperation. • 

Xenia Howprd-Jolinston ■ Contri- 
butes a biographical Sketch which 
brings _ out the quiet courage of 
ii-s or ' 



Aida throughout the years or har- 
fmsitient and imprisonment As early* 
as 1962 she was publicly attacked 
by V, I. Ku?in ui-.an arfieffe *re- 


■ HUU UVlill OXVII 1 MA 

without being at ail "clever”. It 
has the ring of truth throughout 
and at times tolicheg heights of 
simple eloquence reminiscent of the 
earliest Apostolic witness : ' . . 

. T . ain not a heroine. I , love 
• freedom and would, very much, 
like to be., free now with .liiy. 
famlly and friends. But V cao r t’ 
buy freedom at any price ; I dqn’t 
. want to act against my ; con- ; 
science. I love freedom, but what 
good is freedom to me if I can’t 
•; call God iiiy' father ? 


Becky, aged fourteen, to initiate 
them ins" dense wood cradling the 
Metropolitan Railway Line at a 
point some two hundred yards doe 
south of the rustic station of Moor 
Pork, in Hertfordshire * with .-"If 
you lift me up r there with your 
hands, and then you koft of push a 
bit ... *| Perhaps there was never u 
chance that lie would become a 
Macintyre,-. beginning as he did 
from.Tnida. But Becky decided it: 
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LUNNARD RICKEL : - « • -. 

Rise Up To Life 
A biography of Howard 
Florey-..' 


scientist to seek monetary benefit 
for bis work by cove ring it with 
Walter P a P5 ,, l rights : “'The people have 
9 Paid fov this work nnd they should 
£••.••• have the benefit made freely avail* 

314pp. Angus and Robertson. £3.50. able to them.” 

' ' . - . r . ■ , Tho , 


Modern African Writers :■ V:'' 

General Editor : GjERALD MOORE ? K 

Two new. titles in this important series of critical .atudfe*. 

Christopher Okigbo 

SUNDAY O. AN02JE 


. The story of the life of Howard 
Florey is, for much of its length, 

-. the story of how penicillin was 
tested as a therapeutic agent and 
and how, it was finally made avail* 

« . . , t0 . “HL* World. Lennard 
Bickel tells of Florey’s oariv experi- 
ments . with antibacterial agents, . i.-. 

ending . wlth hjs study of the mould 
Called penlqiiliuin, which Alexander. ■ 
Fleming .'had discovered ppme yeftrs 
before but on whose -properties ‘ho' 
had since’ abandoned jgithan. vvorR. 


!■ ; MrpHAELWADfe .vs" krtf-K:/' K ; • '•■ ..> '$ •' * ' / : 

: The JW JpaJor sludy ; 6f tho.;.>vrltlhg : oL they well-known Coloured 
■ 8oulh African novelist. . . ..v, .-. limp, EL-10 -:'i. oasad £2.20 .;*f' 

In assoc fatioh y/ith the Unlvetslty olUgosi . ' • % \ 

The Second World War an 
Pol iti esU n N iqe r I al 939-1 953 

n nmticAMVi ‘-1 : -‘Tb' . ..*• v..- ■ 


But Mr Leitch is 
entertainer. “tori."’, 
O'Reilly” hist^hj 

unm, are ns tender?, 
savage They rSwJ; 
and inhuman follyXjii 
dent Nixon ha* 
loss of billions of dobi 
of thousands of 
oil Robert Kenned*. *2 
earned more vrithltk 
obsequies than with 
emated, Is another du, 
writing. Tha KeJi 
their political 
with such enorrama rinl 
wonders how such Tint 
employed against other 
candidates, potuM 
or elected. . ‘ . 

One comes finally 
on Prince Philip, tf 
author writes:. 

I have as. far fit 
avoided writino & 
very much diriikt.' 
been unavoidable, a hi 
of the Diilce of B&a 
made the ' dislike 
named names. - 

Mr Leitch cannot 
that the events if la ii 
years of crowded liha 
sible for Him tg 
his euc'oubter with * 
(after whlcn lhe 'll _ 
dor In Rabat, be ft] 
sized to 'him fgr-w l 
behaviour).- Ry way *!! 
the author writes;. 

Some- members oil 1 
in- the Bahamas I Ml 


cally vldWd , a 
rKma 
chauvinist, : \M 


thel? 'chefra&oriS 


David "Hyde” Leitch in celebra- 
tion of all the people and things 
which he could not write of in ms 
jekyll Journalism. It is very funny, 
In the Wodehouse/ Waugh tradition. 
But like everything truly tradi- 
tional, it Is original. Zokki, the Arab 
Jordanian guide, into whose hands, 
against all advice, he delivered him- 
self iii • order to anticipate tha 
Pope’s dilatory progress through tho 
Holy Land, is a cliuructer at tho 
same time resourceful, ridiculous, 
corrupt, obscenely hateful, honest 
and Joyal. . , . 


story 


. The story which LemmrU Bickel 
tel 1348 long and complicated : . some 
uf the detail he repeats inny soom 
too ■ specialized for the average 
reador : hut ilia story Is n good oue 
and worth reading, evon If this 
seems to require an unusual degree 
of concentration. And it Is a pity 
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.egend of the Inquisitor 


social grata pf 4pil, 
lan pBotdgrapnw. i 
dean bluntaM, m 
Ambition was tolapj 
. on a stick -tamxbcdj 
New Guinea hthioik^ 

Prince Thflipl . % 
Rabat- was fv-lMj*, 

than Starbucfs 

bridge or Piers!» in, 
got. Mr Leitch’ajot 
a Rojal.’Mr lieitcfaL. 
back . in a bock wttdu 
excoption, i* 
humour and compass* i 
•• ... 
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mont until 
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SANDOZ : 

Apocaljiwc 

Baton Ubugo : Louisiana 
diversity Press. $8,95. 

j)R DOSTOEVSKY l 
pnt bier 

by Edwuul VVusioiek 
ited by Victor Terras 

inr 

fe University of Chicago Press. 


r have been several interprets- 
of Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisi- 
Mtae is as satisfying, as full or 
ocative as that offered by 
do;. Political Apocalypse 
tortont contribution to tho 
. .lostflcvsky in the sense that 
'em of the subject can afford 
gard it, but it must be 
llmt it seems to be directed 
. towards pniltlcnl scientists 
rds students of Dostoevsky 
(her may ho entirely satisfied 
; Its erudition is undeniable : 
r Snndoz addresses himself 
lerprutatlmi with the. Uumi- 
sdiolar who recognizes very 
io noiontial range and depth 
fltion in bis subject j it nas 
able uppdrntus of. footnotes 
with cross-references. But 
of the evident scholarship, 
i is extremely diQlcult to 
c terminology often per- 
obscure, and the nrgument 
, • ■ . i .. 

jor Kandoz opens , with a 
bnrentiortul survey ‘ of what 
a ’’the', roots *dr' Russian 
pnlsm ” which explores both 
tieal and sectarian context 
evsky’s thought. He presu- 


mably hud no opportunity of using 
Ricuurd Peace’s recent illuminating 
study of religious sectarianism in 
Dosioevsky’s major fiction, and his 
knowledge of the Russian scene, 
including Dostoevsky's own work, is 
occasionally blurred by his own 
admitted hick of Russian. 

The body of the study is devoted 
to an examination of the Legend of 
the Grand Inquisitor on several 
levels, but always with the object of 
demnnstruting thnt ii “ nrticulutet 
an apocalyptical vision of the 
present nge considered as the penul- 
timate phase of history in the 
Christian tradition : the reign of 
Antichrist ”. Professor Sandoz ih- 
sists that Dostoevsky’s vision, al- 
though almost a century old, relates 
urgently and prophetically to the 
nge in which we now live: “The 
twentieth century is so nearly the 
Age of the Inquisitor that the real 
meaning nf the Legend is unintelli- 
gible, unheeded, and almost undis- 
covered.” There is no knowing, 
though, whether Professor Saiuloz 
has reully discovered— or hotter, 
disentangled from the am hi va lout 
meanings of the Legend — Its abiding 
truth. 

He lias himself been influenced 
by many other scholars. There aro 
abundant references to Voegclin 
aud Zernov, and throughout his 
interpretation he suggests that the 
Legend can be construed as a form 
of gnosticism. This leads him, in 
defining gnosis, to claim that "A 
major result oC the immnnentlzation 
of existence is the charging of 
politics with the same burning ulti- 
nmey formerly reserved (in both 
Christianity and undent grtostlcispi) 
for things transcendent, thereby 
giving rise to tile upocolyptic mes- 
sinnism ”, which has been shown to 
be “ the chnructcriatic murk of 


nimliTii totriliinrian politics and the 
ideological doctrines nui muting it. 
Through the process of YVcstcrni/ii- 
tion . . . Russia was penetrated by 
modern gnosticism in the sense just 
defined.’* 

It is in this sense iliut the Legend 
cun he considered u “ political apoc- 
alypse ”, though underlying the 
gnostic delusion of the I lujuisi Lnr's 
argument, and refuting it, is the 
true secret revelation of the work : 
i hat Christ is Truth. Professor 
Suudo/. provokes muuy thmighis in 
the rniirse of his careful, hilt 
laboured, discussion. He is not us 
dogmatic in his total assessment as 
some of liis statements make him 
appear. His epitaph to the work as n 
whole acknowledges the mysterious 
manifold beauty of Dostoevsky's 
achievement : ” The Legend 


The 


is . . . many things ut once ; mi ana- 
lysis, u blasphemy, a warning, u 
curse, a prayer, a confession, a plea, 
a thanksgiving, u benediction. But 
nhovo all it is an iconogruphic 
vision of (bid's grace. . . . We hear 
only the Inquisitor’s words, hut we 
.-loo only Christ’s fucc.” 

No sustained attempt is made to 
relate the Legend to The Brothers 
Karamazov ns h whole. This is a 
pity, for it is a work held us it wero 
within tire womb of the novel, 
nourished by it and essentiu] to its 
embryology, as is The Gambler, 
though in other ways and to u lesser 
extent, which is held within the 
womb of Dostnovsky’s first great 
novel, Crime und Punishment. 

Dostoevsky wrote Tha Gambler in 
the space nf three weeks in October 
1866 while still engaged on writing 
Crime und Punishment. He dictated 
it to the girl who was tn become his 
second wife, Annu Grigorievna Suit- 
kina, and in doing so he obliquely 
revealed to her his earlier passion 


for Putina Suslova. The novel, with 
iis rat her tar-fetched plot uboiti the 
narr, urn’s rciutions with u Russian 
general's entourage in Roulcttcn- 
berg, his lave for u I'olimi (evi- 
dently modolled in part on Polina 
Suslova) and his passion for gam- 
bling. can appear on u superficial 
reacting to be a light and entertain. 
hi£ exorcise that hears no relation- 
ship to the profoundly realistic 
inuuner of Crime and Punishment. 
Closer examination reveals uii um- 
bilical cord of ribsessivL* psychologi- 
cal addiction linking Raskolnikov's 
preoccupation with liis idea to the 
eponymous gun) bier's sickness. 

More startling is the extraordi- 
nary, qiiasl-Tamesiun urbunity of 
manner exhibited by Dostoevsky ill 
his picture of Rruilettenherg, Ids 
casv command nl' pint und charuc- 
tvrfzutioH — in short, liis polish and 
stylish ness — in a work composed at 
such speed to moot u deadline, 
ti artier irunslniintis may not have 
rovoAled tills fact uii clearly us dues 
the new one by Victor Terrus. -Tht* 
short novel comes over from the 
Russian freshly mid uttructivcly. 
whereas tho impression to he re- 
ceived of Pol inn Sushi vu from her 
diary and a short story by her about 
her relationship whit Dostoevsky 
(hove for the first time translated 
into English) mokes her seem less 
vital . and attractive, through no 
fault of, the translation, than is the 
Polina of the novol. Edward Wash 
olek provides an excel lout Introduc- 
tion. Naturally, nil translation In- 
volves. some degree of poetic 
llccittc, but it muy seem tlutt fresh- 
noss huH been carried too far when 
we find that the elderly grand- 
mother, .even though •* eUc est 
tornbdc eii enfnnco ", as one charac- 
ter puts it, U mode tn excluim 
" Wow 111’’ at her first big killing 
at roulette. 
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DICKENS: 

ie Gentleman and other 

r Jeffery Tiliett 
^Hegemaqn Educational. 

MOLLIE HARDWICK 

ties Dickens Encyclopedia 
•ding : Osprey.’ £5.95. 

^VES ( Compiler) t 
N® in Dickens 
nish Hamilton. £2. . 

W Gentleman and other 
-&*-■ «!I Dickens’s early 
exwpt The Village 
the later plays 
uh« « with other 

fe" 1 ®, as Centenary 
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jdwtempt.. 

l ;fewev^r, 
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would have been even more conven- 
ient if its entries had appeared In a 
single alphabetical series, but it 
contains a great - deal : entries on 
the novels and other books (with 
particulars of publication, as well as 
synopses), the characters and loca- 
tions, Dickens’s family end friends, 
a very detailed tlilrty-Page chronol- 
ogy of his life, and a “ Quotations ” 
section which, with Its ample index, 
amounts to nearly 300 pages. 

As always, it la easy to Hud some 
reprehensible omissions. Thus the 
reader who lias forgotten where to 
find " The law is ft ass— -a idiot ”, or 
"allonging ftnd marshonging ", or 
"He'd make a lovely corpse ’V or 
“ And .always know oiir-' proper sta- 
tions ", will be let down j and so 
will the reader curious to know 
about Lord John Russell. Cbauucy 
Hare Towshend ■ and Sit James 
Emerson Tenneut (figures conspi- 
cuous enough in ,r tho Dickens 
: circle ” for* him to dedicate his last 
. three completed novels to: them). -* 
; Such oversights or ekcluslons- apart, 
this Is an unusually comprehon- 
slve— and, '. as. (Kpphua suggest, a 
just sad - adcurata— reference book, 
■which -even such a . professionally 
' cantankerous reader, ns a roviewer 
will be grateful to : keep Mm: - 
• Among Its rivals, old and naw, it 
must certainly .be accounted as 

best buy ”, and wijth more , than 
500 Jorge and Well-printed • double- 
. colnmp pages it is n Conspicuously 


^ U .more 
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cheap buy, its publishers paragons 
: of Phase Two pricing. ... 

j John Greaves*^; . WtiP'- fe 
■ ; .muclt slighter, and does ndf contain 
entries on the character^ Uii the 
• plays ’ of . Christinas Srortev pr 
account^ of the essay 1 collections, a?" 
the HqrdwCks’ boo^ usefully. does. 
But : oh '‘the' uoVels and; CftristmuS 
' Books, - .Mr 1 Greaves— whorri “-low 
other Ditkeris-buffs could rteeb:in:« 
Dlcken^-qUfz nrldioqt quailing, f <f or 
■; he Is t tlie“ olUnlsdWf .secretary | p| ;! 

the Dickftfis Fellowships^ unfair- 1 . 
■ ingly Scdur&lo. sutclttct brid genial. ; 
What hft T dive* Will be adequate for 
the general render (In so far bs one 
can imftglne' that popdjar - 'but 
. clbutly-edged figure) 


reference book as udequate as (for 
instance) F. E. Hallidoy’s’ Shake- 
speare Companion. -Tho Hardwicks, 
unlike their rivals, do mention the 
Miscellaneous Papers (the large col- 
lection, hi 1908, of most of the 
journalistic pieces which Dickens 
never bothered to reprint), but- 
their entry about it is only six lines 
longs and there are no sub-entries. 
Nor are other such items. Identified 
since 1908, nor the many essays of 
Which Dickens was port author 
(lately reprinted by Harry Stone 


Sage and 


WILLIAM ODD/E i - 

Dickeps «iad Carlyle 

165pp. The Centenary press. ^2.80. 

Willi run Oddie’s book, tite first full-? 
length study of . Carlyle's influence 
on ;Dickcns w reach print, has boon 
oubfoyioied, the author tells lit. from 
"a' doctoral diesis of about tivice its 
length”. Tho argument, based on 
conscientious reading, is prudently 
conducted, and tho conclusions 
reached . arc sensible If unremark- 
able. For Dr Oddic; Carlyle’s effect 
qn' DickcuFs prose style hns beeu 


and others) here recorded. Nor does 
this Encyclopedia (infer ^ Urn poWlc 
readings, speeches nnd. some of the 
otbbf lUlqor manifestB.tions of his 


. _ . i pe 

popularity that, so much factual 
writing about him, . whether at the 
discursive or- (as here) at the refer- 
ence level, falls short of the stan- 
dard, .of work done on (ess popular 
authors.' who attract only wore 
academic attention. 



and A Tale of Two Cities, the fir£t%s 
metration . of 
contemporary material by Carlylean 


n 'lost-case 


for ■ the penetration . on 
ry material by Carlylean 
ideas (the novel was dedicated: to 
Carlyle), the second as nn illustration 
of Dickens’s uso . of , • Carlylean 
material from The French Revolu- 
tion. in support .of his 6Wn " philo- 
sophy of history r. ; The tirst-seCdon 
Ima short chapter* flA* 1 Ckidyl^ «l:d, 
tho ' Vfttorians r ,p The ■ 'Personal 
Relationship ftnd ” Carlylean Dic- 
tion ’’. Furt three, in which the 
nrgument widens. out. deals crisply hi 
equally short . chapters with spelt 
"“levotif" 



fts" - as P DeivAribn - anil , Belief 1 

.V, 

( Society^ . . 

ibmo repetition of Ideas And:-. 


topics os ” Devottoo • nnu , Beuer*, 

,c The Ptfdbie'i .Revoltiitiin and Kadi- 
cnlism ’’t -jMCtfliahishi '* and “ His- ■ 
-and 


tatforts from earlier pprti , . 

heftftavoidad. WtajMfB dfa 
totvJacks ‘points' of Iniora^r, and the 
" Devotion and Belief n » la Mr put- ■ 


carefully idissoctedJ Dickens vita yf 

never ’* a hurn|ile disdple^' of flift- 


tew ■ that: ouorua uicxens. 

Tab Imprecise mi consi slant- fi|rue,- 
titrb' of IdftaS' mid opinio os”- that 
overla^pediwitii' Itnahy of “ Dickens's 
disnarato and dlsdraaftised feelings 


ie . insipumy ok .Dtokens'^.vfr- 
IteVoihas Hnti' i its/siigg^Jqn qf .. 
relationship: b^tWooii, .Carlyle's 
uCft ori pickftns, a nti -t H fe : nb 
pi'LViUe life r hi • dm ClwratiterJ- 



Sjcejl 

inflOe 

-BlaCkp 

f or; OHcII e^stiloir k . b iig r«tjiLeri'i<&xWon T - • 
siynbook free. fr6mcrit (car ext rjti 

vagaheo nnd avoids the EptHsJi $ pe 


' the morn welcoinedi At this unpre. 
• : tentimis .but, potentially in o is _PePs- 
r able level, thfcre 1ft still,; hovreyft(>.nO 


arduhtf^hich Jf]d; diyn : IdSftftvfiimld 
foriri "l ' is :persuq#^Pre«nte<L; 
The heart of the booH&SBlts eecpndj 1 
sectiori, Which examinri Durd IfyW. 

■ . ■ r* , ' .*'■ t \ “• . • . : ,' 

1 
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Deutsch 


GENERAL 

God Stand Up 
For Bastards 

Dnvid F,cik’h 

£2.75 

The Bush Rebels 

Bnrbimi Cornwall 
i’2.75 

Failure. of a 
Revolution: 
Germany 19 18-19 

Sebastian HafFner 
£2.50 

Eye Witness 

Erwin Welt 
£2.95 

A Guerilla Diary 

Francisco Perez Lopez 
£2.5Q 

Socialism and 
Development 

Rene Dumont and 
Marcel Mazoyer. 

£3.50 

Incest ^ 

Herbert Mnisch 

£2.50 

Local History * 
and the Library ■ 

, Revised Edition 

Hobbs, and Carter i 

£3.9^, ■ 

' • • • • ■*., .{ 

English Biblical 
Translations ^ f ; 

A. C Partridge 1 

£3,75 

FICTION 

The Danziger : 
Transcript : 

Carl lack 
£195 .. 

Forever. Flowing ; 

Vd^ly Orossiiidu . V 
£2i25 : ' . 



Deutsch 


M. 
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T ill. 1 ; pat mid costly book contains 
•H5 reproductions and a rudi- 
mentary catalogue of the eu- 

graved work of five artists of TT*\ • • /• 

the Impressionist group: Manet, I 1-44^ - 4 A 4* n T /"X 

Pissuuo, Renoir, Sisley and K | 1 M I W III 

C6xanuo. Monet is absent be- I I I I I 1. 1 ) I \ W 

cau.se he never made a print, ^ 

while Degas made too many to be 

Included with tiie others and will be 

treated in a volume apart. Print- 

making was not ereatlv indulged in 

by the Impressionist artists, whose the walls of some Society’s annual JEAN LEYM 1 K 1 E : 


Prints f or friends 


Interests and conceptions were esson- exhibition. Hence the fact that their - - - w . o - .. Iri • after an oil of c 1878, are negligible. 

tiaUy of a painterly rather than prints were cither printed in a very VtoOnMc Works of the Iniprcs- T]ie book offcV!i in onu l)hlcc thc 
graphic nature. With the exception small number— often not more than s,0Ulsts f ,, .. eije .. t0J . v { ., ot eve .. v .(a*,. of 

between etching^ by Michel Mdot course) of engraving, by five major 

18 S3 and his last lithograph in which was available to subscribers. 353pp. Thames and Hudson £8, French artists, Cor reference on 

, 1900-02, the others treated the en- One has only to look at somo ■ - ■ — — - - which one must otherwise fetch out 

| graving techniques os an experiment facts to discover how these Impres- n .„ „ . ■ . , fl '0 ,n the shelves at least live sepa- 

worth trying, as a pastime, or as u slonists treated their, print-making e fL8 l ? V0 “ r * te , publications, hftch sheet is 

convenience, and resorted to them activities. Thus, Manet’s first eight r f p uct . l0n °£ admirably reproduced here, some In 

, rarely. etchinas went Into Dublin circula- "£ om J?. 8 . a ? m “-ed such as Bmidel- actual size, others with n section in 


Baigneurs ", made for Vnllnrd c 1896 
nftcr nil oil of c 1878, urc negligible. 
The book offers In onu place thc 
full repertory (not in every state of 
course) of engravings by five major 
French artists, for reference on 
which one must otherwise fetch out 
from the shelves at least five sepa- 
rate publications. Each sheet is 


push to try their bandT^ newly- 1862"’ STST ^ttaToU 
founded groups such as the Sactetfi who wanted to stimulate a wider 52?- JlSS 1 S .v, eet6 v ere 5 r ° u **!J 

dcs Aquafortistes in 1862 and the interest In lithography— Daumier’s J5JJ u ^S£! 1 . t0 1 Sq l,p j the medlum da J® ^ 

Society dcs Peintros-Graveurs in success was at its height— sent ^3*57 iSlhl™* 

1889, or by Marty of L’Estampe Manot o stone on which lie executed &3 1 . reveuis and Vol- light i 

’ Vollard in the second "The Balloon”, tlia technical free- "“*{*,■ Cfaanne executed a few Cezapni 


amounts to little more thun a a second portfolio of fourteen etch- 
response now and again to a request ings by Manet, while in tho same 


Impressionists’ output 


to contribute a sheet to a collective year Manet made— out of friend- prints was therefore occasional and s V, r i.5S} ’^ e a 1 which relates to 

S lbum, to illustrate a text or poems ship — lithographic illustrations for also variable in quality, because ° ‘ ?' c 1878, though it 

y a friend, or simply to appear on volumes of poems by Charles Cros. they did not “feel” the technical ®* ecute « for Vollard in the 1 

* . . . II « 7 ■ ovnniia nA«>r Km.i 


Women, Resistance The Mask of 


and Revolution 

Sheila Rowbotham 

Every revolutionary movement 
has brought with it an upsurge 
of Feminist revolt, but the 
predominantly male 
revolutionaries have never fully 
understood thc special nature of 
thc oppression of women. Shciltl 
Rowbotham examines the 
■ relationship between. Women’s . 
liberation and the revolutionary 
left inthc light of thc past. 

She has written an important * 
and very readable book;-. £2.95 ■ 

Queen Victoria's 
tittle Wars ■ ; , 
BymnlhnmU V 


Politics 

Maurice Cranston 

The essays in this book include 
studies of Rousseau, Sartre, . 
Camus, Foucault and Marcuse, 
Ail of them are concerned. In 
one way or another, with die 
defence of politics which 
Professor Maurice Cranston 
understands as a continuing . 
dialogue betweeh civilised men 
against the destructive Intrusion 
ofidcdlogy. £3.56 * ' 

Wittgenstein 

Anthony Kenny 

' A romprriiejisive aodajncise , 

work oh Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy of language and of 


peculiarities of the media. Renoir 
was at _ his best in lithography, 
Manet ,in engraving, Pissarro ex- 
celled I 11 neither. The great print- 
niakers of the second half of the 
nineteenth century were, after all, 
Daumier, Dord, Redon, Gauguin ana 
Toulouse-Lautrec. They wore tech- 
nically experimental pud made 
something new and personal 
through their use of these media. 
By comparison, the engraved work 
of the five artists represented in 
tills volume ia -of no account : one 
can cyon say that in each case it 
was of minor importance within the 
body of their oeuvre. However, that 
must not be taken to mean that 
certain individual sheets— such as 


lithograph -V " Quatre wood-blocks engraved 


s , oy .two ot 
U>Ie, the five 
by. Prunaire 


comes Rome 


long rul^ there wns riotgh&flngte 
year iii whicli'somfiwherii lacbie k : 
■world British soldi ers^fere riot . • i ; 
fighting for her and her j3rhpifi. : \ 
Byron Harwell's latest book L :. : v' : 'y 
records the extraordinary story 
ofthese wars, and ofthe • ;I 
; eqhaJly extraordinary men who 
1 i fought*thcm.,;£3'95 ; 


just before his death; ,00 

Proust and 


The English 


” ; elites Drieuze 

\ry men who Translated by Richard Howard 
S\ ; • First published liiFrahcejthift 

• ■ i- . hookas beenwidelyacclainled ' 

[Cn ' 1 ■ ■ as one of the best ever studies of 

Froust.' Its subject IsrProust’s . 

' V. .' uscof’Bighs'. tlieelusIveand . 


GIOVANNl UATTlSf A PIRANESI i > : Included in this volume, Dtilla Magnl- 
Tlie Polemical Wnrkii : flcanza ed Architettura da* Romani 

-X ^ S •• • ’ • published ill 1761. It was given the 

Whton-Ely highly polemical form of an attack 

Hnnllmbered pages. Grdaa Inter- ^ on Lo Roy’s Lcs Rtiiiws des plus 
national; £15. ■ * • . • beaux Monuments de la Grdce which 

w „ , _ * • bad appeared three years cnrlior. In 
‘UnlverStv ° d Ct 1 n ® s nt Co i f nib a thia wovk ho domonstrntod to liis o\yn 
. \ satisfaction (and indeed to that 1 of 

,^ 4 ,py . including ,40 1 illustrations, many otlior pboplo) that tile Etriis- 
Univevslty 1 Pvea ? (AUPG). cans and not 1 I 10 Groekp ;woro tho 
’• i - 1 '-. arcliitectural teachers of ilia Romans, 
— : " 1 ■ . -■ that they were nil older and mpre 

01 ' uMzdd people than the Greeks and 


de BanvUle and detail, and seventeen of thorn are in 
After that, Manet colour. Michel Melat, who has been 
engraving tech- responsible for the plates and thc 
Sisley (six shoots) catalogue referring to tliam, has 
-nino sheets) were brought the available material lip to 
:e up thc medium date by including supplementary 
i under pressure authentic works which have come to 
i-Graveurs and Vol- light in recent years. Thus for 
me executed a few Cezanne he has added to Venturi's 


after original m { , 

interpretations d 1 
|{|gs which were 
the wood nor cm 
proofs were 1 
approval and 
the seven blocks' 
Travaux des 
were drawn on ft 
Pissarro but cm * 
London by. hh . J 
issued posthmn, 
single "Dap!,,* 
is wholly pMftnJ 
1 elated works sktU , 
listed a ud repra^imj l 
appendix. 1 
M Melot’g cauW, 
so far as h^WT 
obviously arroneosi 
have been handed fa. 
accepted. But ht ■ 
about providing the 
referertcos to com_ 
tiugs, and hai ofietft 
state hU reasoni fa 

dntn nr If k> 
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e meaning of Japan 


! MORTON S 

|U History and Culture 

winding 40 illustrations. 
AbboM David and Charles. 


NGFn : 

ord aad Jewel 
m Helm. £3.75, 




tlon which It aieki 
Thus. Manet’s 
tare” in iu third's 

flflll MM M nliltflx " 


and “Jardin k Bicfitre”, as well as 
a coloured lithograph “ Ddjeunor 
sur I’Herbe”, which relates to the 
oil V377 of c 1878, though It was 
executed for Vollard in the 1890s. 
Cdzanne therefore now has nine 
engraved works to his credit instead 
of sue as before. Renoir's section 
has been Increased by four items : a 
lithographed portrait of his pupil 
Jeanne Baudot (£ 1900), first pub- 
lished by Claude Roger-Marx Iu 
1952, and three lithographs of c 1912 
showing ipothers with children and 
women’s , heads. Pissarro's oeuvre 
has been enriched by three imlm- 
poi’tant new entries, live of which 
concern late etchings listed in the 
Cailac Sale catalogue (1928-29), 
although those proofs have disap- 
peared, and the third is a failed 
aquatint of a rivcrscapa done c 1887. 

On the other hmul, one is entitled 
to quarrel with M Mcloc for includ- 




min in iu uiin si 

say as a sljkle sdD-H 
be a re-working of i 
from his origin] lit 
made Inter specially 
album of Ills, etchf 
Cadart in 1874. H 
bare facts, ,dres m ' 
working .and data* 1 
without cpnimafk.' 
hand, ha (4 nirsqi 
Pissarro's' "Luctn 
from to‘ 1897, 
spont' die 8'umrt 
with liiSflather at 
is also Cptrect In, 
ro's five '4ithograp«; 
luttaut, Jowant wss 
1895 tq;.,l894, not 
PisSarto .told Mte* 
Tnmmrv ' 'M. -1894 


January 

being prifiMJ " 
correspond tec,_.-_ 
cally with the ?. 
tioned In the samu. 
issued by Marty taj 
riffle in March lBt 
Pissarro's lfeafk. 
modt de Lottdrcs 
he,.,?mend^J 11 M. 
reversal' 

ater Bridge ww fljtiw 
Thomas’s. Hospirtl. v 

/• J . ! 

.■.r i.-- 

. *’.V 

u’ 1 .-i.*;* J 

rind RpviiSiWiWj 

oll|or 


Studies irtthc Rkn^iiagcdr 
I Victorian politics ;■ ' 

George Watson ' 


Ambiguous tyjnbpU dh which : or loss neglected. Even Focillon/ the 

man, depends,, X?*5o Atrtrfa • most djitcevnlng modern oh&nly la tb? 12^.^ ' 

.' *J. , . , •-* gitic, accepted.^ the idea that some introductory tdxVbmi th^Iatea aro 

Thp Great " 7£ Iy . h>ust have interwoven inextricably!, and^fteu 

"**V ^l-vUl,. . .put Piranesi’s Id^aV iiwAtliAi" tinw. ontertauilnclv Intn rhA a.-onhiAn» t«: 


- -V, • \ J: J :jr. >i. ' 

p:' 

m 




: . qiqygh no^ aJl to .fujl scale) were PTpdu.ced .as though plooed trtjnhta.i 
its four . l t . - ,too elope tp^he artist’s’ own theories. p ^c aiid suvrou^pd>y 

: ; Jp ^e, ahyqiw. else’a and thatVahy,. geriened ta a ?° man ^hecturp - 
fqrtoof.. ghost", /it*, tatod. j.Uy«l a* ^SSSSaS&^li ■ 


oapoclailyJn^l 5 
and InlffQMr 

Manieraim 

ones!, iubtly a . 
on his oaW'.ffi 
admits to admiWj 
certain elogapew ff 

T!io ; D/M^? 
architectural 
part of his JJL 
Piranesi WS 
away (ram.® 1 -j, 

nuuiiur • w T7>\ — nVii 

studies 

tural^ v ™ 

classicftTak'WJ 
tely after tbf j! 
Vella t Magi .. 
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basic knowledge of Japnn 
de a matter of necessity 
ntemporary world. Boro* 
] inkers lmvo to be dls- 
rery schoolchild must have 
1 awufcncss of the outlines 
tory and achiovemems of 
jia and Japan. So far as 
concerned, there has been 
c Sansom's Japan : a Short 
Mktofv. a nlastarpleco 
but stopping short of tho 
I of Japan's history, the 
rim cut in grafting West- 
que on to aucleut roots, 
while indispensable to 
student, it is too detailed 
isy or the young. 
jwOver, VV. Scott Morton 
tea exactly the textbook 
on demands ; bbtaprehen- 
oufih ' and ’ sonainVe, It 
idiole of Japanese actl- 
present day. Moreover 
iv who lias had long and 
oricnce of the Japanese, 
a remarkable objectivity 
t. IIo is as sound oh 
religion, literature and 
ri he is on die 1 politics] 
is cliaptors^n’tho ffeian 
nachl periods, and theft 
id ' ' 'litehiry 'achlevemedts 
larly evocative andshould 
readers to turn to 
works of Arthur 
n Moiris and Donald 
further enlightenment 
1. He la excellent, too. 


(1 a»mco-<fn>nffsA(7) was at its most 
aggressive and exaggerated. It was 
easier to Btudy Japanese characteris- 
tics in the raw then, when they 
were still unmodified by defeat and 
occupation. 

Those who experienced them 
cannot help seeing their continua- 
tion beneath the surface now. The 
militarism has gone, because it led 
the nadorf to defeat and humiliation, 
but then, as Mr Morton points out, 
the Helen Period, perhaps the 
apogee of Japanese culture, was* 
essentially peaceful. Thc seeds of 
militarism were sown when tho 
Heian system failed to rule and 
maintain- -law and order and people 
liod to defend themselves. “Bush- 
ido” no longer appears to be the 
essence of the Japanese tradition, 


,t. He is excellent, too. 
Sftiduft) building-dp of 
nationalism during '-the 
" expansion, liborBlism 
turn’ before the Second 
r. There ia BtUe of role- 
and bad, for which he 
puna a place in Japan i 
*. and History. At last 
a full and balanced 
of what Japan means. 

• Sword ana Jewel Is a 
i and individual interprets- 
ese characteristics; full 
i.and brilliant Insight. 
WPdoep knowledge 4ma 
bf-the Japanese educa- 

font SinEO^ 'Vrrlm 

. ; love of abstraction 


ns it seemed to oe before tho war 
and after the Moiji politicians had 
decreed die importance of achieving 
national strength. Yet Mr Singer is 
objective enough to end his book 
with an eloquent appeal not to 
underestimate “Bushido”, because 
of tiie excesses witnessed "hi mi 
epoch of universal disorder and 
growing confusion”. 

The crucial question In Ills day, 
as it had been since tho eleventh 
century, was, as Mr Morton puts it, 
“ Who really speaks in the namo of 
tiie F.tnperor ? ” The problem Is 
not so posed at tha moment. Thc 
characteristics of the people,' how-- 
over, remain much as he sensed 
them to be. As Richard Storry says 
in liis illuminating foreword, Mr 
Singer's work enhances our imagina- 
tive understanding of traditional' 
Japan. One cannot understand con- 
temporary Japan without khowing 
that tradition. Mr Slngor breathes 
life into the people whoso story IVJr 
Morton tells so well. 

Mr Singer notices and comments 
on most facets of Japanese life, al- 
ways in a revealing manner, 'hough 
it ia not always possible to agree 


with ast<inisliim> promptness from 
enmity mid sell -assertion to friend- 
ship, concilia* inn, subiuissivencss. 
whenever she bites ou granite ". 
Further he sees clcurly that tiie fuel 
that “ Nuzi Germany, which adopted 
Bolshevist terror methods in fighting 
lutarital and external encmius, was 
tho teacher of Japanese army leaders 
explains why Japanese soldiers could 
be accused or having committed in- 
human deeds on a scale unknown hi 
former Jupanese warfare ” — though 
he nuiy not lmvo taken llidcyashi's 
cumpmgn in Kovun intn account. 

Mr Singer senses the importance of 
the lack af privacy (but not life 
horror of loneliness), the cult of uni- 
higuity, thc search for a synthesis, ft 
“ state of mind in wlUch ell opposite's 
are wiped out as irrelevant or pimp- 
tosmnl ", nnd the yearning ' tor 


harmony in life and human relation- 
ships. tie rightly stresses 

tiie unparalleled continuity, homo- 
geneity und plasticity of her 
political and cultural life over u 
range of centuries which in the 
West witnessed the greatness and 
decay of tiie Roman Empire, tiie 


migration of nations, the rise and 
full of medieval hierarchies and 
Islamic Empires, the formation of 
tetri tori ul giutes, the English, 
Frond* and Russian revolutions, 
and thc threatening dawn of the 
Promethean civilisation that took 
the torch out of tliu hands of 
Greece. 

lfo points out tEic Jack of belief 
iu reason, the assumption that 
M ostensible and rcu] authority are 
mostly tyidc apurt 1 ’ and tliu dif- 
ferent attitude towards the law and 
the use of the lawcourts. He notices 
their tendency " to prefer silence ta 
talking, to be suspicious of clever- 
ness”. AH these arc characteristics 
of great practical Importance. 

Mr Singer draws many parallels 
with Europo. He sees in Japan thc 


sclf-cx press ion on the higher planes 
of cultural life." 

It Is not therefore surprising that 
some of Jupan's greatest writers have 
been women, especially in tho Uolao 
Period, when •* Japanese life first 
realises itself iu autochthonous forma 
that have made life itself an art, 

J ioetry a cult, ceremony a living 
orce He senses tho basic exclus- 
ivity of the Japanese tradition und 
thinks it impossible for any typical 
Chinese or westerner to live in its 
medium “ without feeling slightly 
oppressed even when charmed, 
subtly excluded, oven if allowed to 


subtly excluded, oven if allowed to 
participate ”. 

Mr Singer contrasts China and 
Japan with great perception, Ho has 


natron-client relationships of tho 
Roman Empire intact, lie is uwaro 
of the femininity of Japanese pro- 
cedures ; "Tho Japnnesa nund, 
leaning towards unadulterated emo- 
tion, unconscious gilding, subtle 
observation and sudden turns, is 
bound ta favour female ways of 


much to soy nbnut the glories and 
limitations of calligraiiJiy and the 
quality of Japanese piety— “ agnostic 
and reverential, Full of awe and 
lucidity''. China, lie finds, lives in 
tho world of spuce ; Japan In that of 
time. In fact, Mr Singer is in many 
ways it minor contcinpnrary Kcyser* 
ling, blit loss fanciful and with deeper 
knowledge of tho Orient. Ho adds 


greutly to the umJersiundiug of ths 
background provided by Mr Morton. 


The secrets of Shingon 


VOBUITO 8. IIAKBDA 5 stropgely modern, but Ids inevitable Is in the painter's vision for Urn 1 

- retrain of the aupcr-excelloncc of "tbc gravity of, foreknowledge” 

Kukai: Major works ... ' the Mahavalrecann Sutra, which ex- nnd w tne Intensity of a pure will; 

rot*., pni.miM..- * (■iSvn.-cii tf pr.-m plains all, is (edious to the modern there is, in Dante’s deep and haunt- 

TAi^Rrv r“a? • U ? ,vc,slly TL reader, rfls works exude imrttensa ing pluusc, tho 'beginning, of 

i.i.p.i. • . i ■ sophistication. His mcniurial to the peace*”. It was pointed by Nabu- 


Kukai : Major Works 


strapRoly modern, but Ids inevitable is in thc painter's vision for hirn 1 
retrain of the supcr-excellencc of n tbc gravity of, foreknowledge ” 
thc Mahavairoc&nn Sulrn; which ex- end M tne Imensity of a pure will; 
" ,l 's tedious to tuo modern there is. In ■ * »— » «•«•—*- 


i/vutu;. . sophistication. His mcniurial to the peace*”. It was painted by Nabu- 

: — “*“•• Throue, preseniiug autrus. reads zauo (1177 to 12G5) und remains tho 

Kukni. an apostle of the esoteric like nlneteentli-cuntury egulvalonts. most vivid cvucatiou of uu extra- 

Sliiugon sect of Buddhism, left the He can "hardly hear the feelings of ordinary man. 

rteopest mark on- hh age and on fear and Joy , which nlteruato in Yoshlto Hhkedu's account oC 
Japan- After two years in T'ang his heart. Kukai’s life and translation of his 

China, from 804 to 806. he came In addition to hia. saintliness, he major works Is an admirable rnonu- 


reflect the tyuth. Again, Japanese 
music is not so much repressed as 
differently orientated. Bel canto 
throws the voice outwards j Japanese 
tradition seeks to express the entire 


China, from 804 to 806, he came 
back the repository of secret doc- 


trine, recognized by his Chinese 
master ns ins successor. He was 
immediately preceded by So u*. 


Kukni’s life and translation of his 
major works Is an admirable menu- 


appears to have had public relations raent of scholarship for the Ini 
quajlties air well; Hia -raaldapco I*t .tinted. 

Kyoto, theToji, can still ba.. visited j '• •• 


JS. parallels 11 between 

Japanese society became 

2?ejtar Japan. Mr 
wed japan during the 
ahetween 1931 and 1939,: 
iu. of the Japanese spirit 


personality. The voice la therefore 
thrown inwards ; tho intestines must 
reverberate. ' But these rifty points. , 
are nothing 'compared wth4hd bnh 
llant apergus with which' Mirror, 
Sword and Jewel abounds, some of 
which -snobld be taken' to heart' by 
those responsible ' for policy > to* 
wards Japan even now. - i 

• " For instance, the Japanese sensitit 
vlty to decay seqms very relevant, as . 
does their propensity to seek "the 
friendship and guidance of a foreign 1 
power so long as that nation is strong: ; 
certain of her. trill and mission and 
able- to '"unmqnd-the ready sacrifice , 
of indiv.du.fll happiness tor the. corn- 
mon good ”. Mr Singer adds with 
rare perception that'f Japan swings 


mqaiUR. uo Ilia oui.vvoaui ■ ■ f - • -'i - ..“'a rill 

Immediately preceded by So ! ui, its pagoda to the south of the 
who founded the Tendnl schno oi station is tha £lrst intimation the 
esoteric Buddhism on Mount Kiel MvjHff ^-,has B h ® J*. H 

(IHel-saa), to the north-east of the 
then newly-founded capital of 

Heian, later icnowii as Kyoto. The T*nSHf R H{iMf 0 SSiSr«3 

propensity for ritual, which,. haa r frit hi ^ thKiafeiMfStSa ' 

, nattily a. *b«*® ■ (nnW?- *• 'JW" 


founded hia ibountohi Vetreat' j ob 1 ‘- t j oll fat* tbri frailties of: human 
.Mount. Koys. ' (Xmaii)*-- wWA aaturoiaamador Buddhist virtue. • 
exists in better shape than Hlel-san. .... « Xoko Dalahi as a child Jn 


to tlite day/ There he is buried— prayer u ia the subject, of one. of the 
self-mumuiRied, ...It .- Is . popularly most: enchanting paintings o£^ the 
believed- .JSpanesa school- It jbreatues,. aa 

■ Kukal's interest- in education for Laurence Rinyou, xiaid* * a positive 
all classes and his discussions of purity of the. spirit that we feel will 
philosophical, ' problems, seem eudqra beyond experience '’. Th^ra 


11 

r i-- -i 




.-SKSSfe SS s. tfe rnsrs ^*s2$s aferx 

[^ftd dvfi. SSjec? a ^f cls f th ”?? • wSanation of why thl* % ao. And- erostwi tolertmce, dUcrctloo l gU 

. ! •- cm* wv Ao if for- bow were the. 1 desjetu add weaving th o' t* irac terlsticft Which, translated 


I ^ftd Kegftkl'pddi. 

; ^Ariovor Wprlemal 
.in the worid who 
-A Viety.d/ ChCndsa 
Smhtoetith to the 
* ;;f«y4tlp?traled 
■vflre^rpytflWouId ; 
loft puhllc iiloir' {jri. 

Jdmimxy 


how were the. 1 design* arid weaving th o ' efi orac teristica Which, translated 

T. iy dL3sembiated:. SntoVrestrain^^ 6^iUice, tolAur ;f|nd 

di va^t .empUe,i 'whose' ton® »>« wi/mmbii»i ti»-f 

commimicartori- systems must Jd?,w. 

.acme instritces hate been rudimpu- v bar 
tary ta Dr iorania ,-fiati 

hlwspl| .adSltertit 




bcaVw^th.-: a.w)! 


ml™ 

tug 


regariirfpT ..... , 

inate tlioot oat 
• tlon (aud Blustra 
■•.eUice notable,,; 


has. 4^ low- * »•; jSm 


; are edt/efrehual ;to ; the; nr^ 
0 prftlreSrhe sings,’ One .eta 
fjffldglnb a -perepri radro 
sympathy and osporionw 

« -th& ibepk 

prantt'T'w-!:; 
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SOUVENIR PRESS . 

, WhaUs LaveX 

Per Wfistberg’s 
The Air Cage, - . . 

«* . ■; i 1 har brought Its admir- 
ers mit in a rowupfr superia' - 
tlves Philip Oakes in The 1 ., 
Sunday Times • r . . . 

" Wiastbarg’s approach could 1 : : 
be comparedi- with. Berg-- 
man’s.” Carol Dfx in The 
Gtiurdidn 

"WSstberg fs dgtenntned to.* ' 
affirm lifn^ jay and on al *7 
future' 1 for individual free- 
dom.” Kathleen Ntnt Uj The 
Observer • 

“WSstberg has a good eye, 
deals well with man's inbutri^ <* k' 

. anity to nature." The. Dajlly ; • 
Telegraph ; £2.75 'i 

r JUST PUBLISHED <30* 
CtdNDQR Bows'll*: : ; t : 

! Joi^e Luis Borges. , 

, w One of the greatest writer#: 
alive today.*.' Tho New ,V*k : . : 

J Review . .. t. 

*' A: unique colfectlo q bf Bo^i - V 
ges’ pdenta, stories, ike(ehes 
and apocryphal quotation 9. 

. constituting a -'subtly unified 
snlf-revolation. ■ £1.75 

^ Hx.tr a c>r d ^.T s !^S: - ■' ■; t - ; 

: ^oilflhb^Brioi : :wiib ; Adqrphdi v 
Horglek shows 
Swat v eSsertw <} o? ; narrative 
through splectod places of 
rsou^cc iUotbrlaU - 1 £2,09.' 

^.Diverse . ep>oys eyidea<4nff, , • 
Borges? tal ents as poet, essfly- 
jfsti i>iiildsopncr and librarian. : • > 

• ■=. ttso; ' 

iCdfi versA lions -WUh . 




l An dWfaord inary portrait of • 
. f uwnty, Ichrned, Mven humble . 


.. m. 

il If 


om the colour , . 
wvuMcteUpn, )^. 
ttrtdtiHboqt'the tot. 
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Strike 


R.A. Leeson 
Eighty-five strikers tell thefr 
own story of one hundred and 
fifty stoppages. This 'live 
history' opens with a children's 
strike in a jute mill in 1887 and 
ends with the Postal Workers* 
strike of 1 971 and it provides 
for the first time a personal, 
intimate view of the 
working man's emancipation. 
£3.7 5 
Illustrated 



Jean Sigmann 
Throughout Western and 
Central Europe the revolutions 
of 1 848 freed the peasantry 
and voiced the rights of man. 
Yet paradoxically their long 
term effects were the loosing 
of extreme nationalism and - 
the triumph of the spirit of the • 
Ancient Regime. This political 
study illustrates the 
transformations in ideology 
and society, 

£6.50: Paperback £3,78 
Groat Revolution* Series, . 


Mackfin's 


the study.of brasSas < .Thl9 
edition is 


■Wales as well asthQthOrough; 
history and explanation of - , 
brasses and brass-rubbings i 
Paperback £1.95 : ■ - 

HMtstratedjQ pages of Maps . 



Holbrook's utiiuide to sexuality 
excessive. Pornography kills love, 
he- says. We me driving out love 
from people’s lives. The first lesson 
of good manners I learned was not 
to judge other persons' lives, and 
that includes their love-lives. Love 
is a mystery and it can survive 
dissipation, abstinence and domesti- 
city. But it cannot bo prescribed 
and should not be advertised as the 
reward of premarital chastity and 
the avoidance of erotica. It mnu7.es 
me that the anti-pornogruphy bri- 
gade is hardly challenged when it 
makes its preposterous claim to 
speak for love and tenderness. This 
is n perfect case of the worst being 
full of passionate intensity. I have a 
private dream, which may seem 


72nd Year 


2 March 


No. 3.704 


ridiculous to many people, of a kind 
of erotic poetry which Is frank in 
detail but passionate in tono. Gen- 


BY PETER PORTER 


Y ou can hardly pick up a paper 
today without reading an 
account of the arid-permissive 
lobby, describing its personalities, 
its differences or opimon .and var- 
ious life-styles. Though David Hol- 
brook accuses the serious press of 
neglecting his polemical ,. books, . 
nobody prominent on the anti-per- 
.jsslve front can complain of a lack 
of publicity. Thfey are more likely to 
say that their press coverage ppkes 
fun at them, defuses their argu- 


more passionate than today's sagas 
of the bath-aud-bedroom. Almost 
every respectable theorist is on this 


bandwagon, from W. H.. Auden, 
,with hU observations on pornogra- 
phy ("why Is pornography boring ? 
Because it can never surprise us. 
AH of us know the few things 
Man as ajftrtmmal can do") to 
Reginald Maijdlingj in- his role as 
commentator in a recent issue of 
The Listener. Mr Maudling told us' 
•the. hardly- surprising news that he 




s sterns too strong to roe— most 
of the portrait* I have read of anti- 
porn personalities have overtones of 
admiration, a sort of wistfulness in 
the libertarian ranks for the pleas- 
ures of fundamentalist fire-eating. 
Contributors to Lord Longford r s 
report found it easy, to point to 
confusion among the -liberals, who 
have . tq defend both ' commercial 1 
exploitation of. Sex and avant-garde 
nihilism with only one traditional 
argumentr-the .belief ..in progress' 
and emancipation. Yet, instinctively, 
most of us feel . that the ; confused 
position is the right one,, that.'den- 
lorship is odious and state-enforqed.’ 
. morality ...repulsive.; The.. , liberals 
. have the natural responses, if, not 
always, the bqst: tunes. .. %. s -. ■ 

■ Since , I do not "agree ,with the- 
view*.-.: of: .Mrs .Whitehouse. David 
' Holbrook or eyen Ma^qA: Khan; J 
fee ir Remind J tbe -.real . 

ambivalences ih, the liberal position! 


ambivalences m. the liberal position. 
. Why ere the statements of defence 
witnesses, a£ trials suchasthe >Lady 
Chatterley , .. OZ t '■ and Nasty Tales 


IliCUiaiULH of sex, 'ana the Moon Of 
Romance to the Dustbowl of Sci- 
ence. 

All of this seems to me to miss 
the point. The powerful reticence of 
the Victorian novel is a peculiarly 
nineteenth-century phenomenon. 
The “ permissive ” plays of the 
Jacobean theatre, will?, their tltilla- 
tiou,: kinky sex and' ov^rv ngstlnessi - 
are just as passionate. .(as George : 
Eliot and Tola toy: John Donne goes 


to blame. To i 
ness-box, the , 


expert- ha* to leave every instinct of 
- humour and ambiguity outside and 
— eafc tp a almple-mtnded brief. The 
n liberals is. the need 


outside and 


y otttil 


• IV" be progressive, to. embrace' the 
dre^tt vaf.. feaaon.; : .the perfectly 
.bllity - 'or; man. * And . the.Vwotkfl 
■ they r grh; 'defendlpfe are'' often - 
j&ttfc-AK&dlan or^M^cXchaeao, whSoh , 
, -Ihyolvb^' tH^- - - 

■vci'eualyparaj 

■..freedom, id. ) 

'. rfealltieij’ of out 
1 -to be' Ieftf-bkhi 


out of his way to describe • the 
physical actions of lovemaklng lit 
many of bis poems. . It iftay be 
argued that none of this is real 
pornography, that it is acceptable to 
all readers but those with a vary 
low prudery threshold. But I would 
extend the argument to suggest that 
explicit .erotica -can be .passionate,; 
enq indeed ' Is, Itt some / already 


*nS Inqeed^ Jeif lp 

? i exftrtple*. , Ii ; have never 
believed ' qnyd pe' 1 who 'says' he finds 
gil pornography boring. Some qf it 
.no, doubt is, but then so la some 
philosophy, some .pastoral' poetry 
and some detective fiction. In my 
experience, reticence and prtlrienCb 
ate two different approaches, to art, 
each to be used when appropriate. I 
have to admit that a built-in censor 
keeps me, from being as dutspoken 
rMPE* 'poems as 1 should like to 
be. Frequently I have been, the 
most embarrassed person in the 
room" when a highly sexed passage 
was, being read from a poem or a 
piay. I still bowdlerlite my own 

w reaains 

’ ■eb.'th- “ 
wa thi 


erally, one is admonished to treat 
sex with a sense of humour. In 
practice this means, all too often, 
that any description of sex which is 
not insured by irony or a sense of 
tiie sardonic is felt to be embarrass- 
ing. There is not much in literature 
to support me: Donne, Aretino (If 
he were not so drily .explanatory) 
and Cleland’s Fanny Hill. All of 
these have a sense of humour, of 
course, but they are not hostile to 
sexual love. An intense genius, like 
Rochester, for all his involvement 
in love, is antl-sensual.- Shakespeare 
gives us both sides, but most of us 
feel that the revulsion is stronger 
than die rapture. However, the sort 
of poetry I have in mind would not 
have to be ' celebratory, , but only 
serious. Perhaps the cinema will 
show the writers the way. There is 
a great deal in our sensual natures 
which has still to find expression in 
literature. \ 

Just to finish this short polemic, I 
•should point out that I ain well 
aware that much of the hard-core 
,p,prq sold in Soho shops is loath- 
some stuff full of beatings, . blood 
and pus. Yet I would not suppress 
even this : I would hope most 
people would avoid it. After all, 
every man has a well-equipped blue 
movie house inside his own head. 
He may not choose to project much 
of the programme, but the reels are 
always available, and will be even if 
the Fesdvpl Df Light takes oyer the 
. counfry.' . ■ . ** • . 

■' 1 ‘ ' * * i * 

Commentary (February 9) exam- 
ined the general fate of novels when 
they are made into films, taking 
Portnoy’s Complaint as the most 
yeefent example. In the same week. I 
gawl Clockwork Ovnttge at my ‘local 
cfnema, which made me think along 
rather different lines. I found it o 
Orillia nt, depressing picture and 
reMopa&Jy dose to the book. As 


forced to cowhide a, 
S1DI ? with legato, i 1 
regimes proucnV' 

persetutiSn.^2 

what they are sffi 
will be sieTSo 
the underlying 
Union, so deeply*^ 
>n all its wa yS| K 
this sort of wriiifljT 
b-ast Europaan>W 
Zamyatin and BulgS,, 

Ru S d r ,rad "™^ 

The best loom * 
the regime are aita* 
the heroic novel: 
Solzhenitsyn belie fo! 
a m Ples. It is a 
nothing which h« m 
Russia over the 
seems to me to 
distance of Qul 
and Margarita 
*■ ;* 

Western verejoni -l\ 
fantasy, are blacker wi 

pairing.-. Sin^.ihe 
manipulate, uis.ue 
selves, and since w 
been eroded by •’ 
depth .psytfiofM _ 
to devise nastier 
selves 'than comnwjs 
whose work; rpriip 
immediate opprAtlM 
The Swiss, -..Gtmu i 
fantasists- wjiopotina 
the helpfeanj^ Ap 
the face .of tb? coma 
state, company or ‘ 
take a muocnUtL, 
picting 1 'ttuih^vben 
self-torturers - aid 1 - 
They ace. much owt 
pleasant .phyfinl.de 
Eastern .countemw 
situaribh ‘is a ffyil.. 
hirnedfltate'sdmetW 
with the last of tb, 
the run. EVervowii 1 
rejeet : dflmmon% 
the'reslsteh'^r*' 
inevltabilitJr dftkftt-... 

I am told .-nflM«i 
the future being WWi 
Gold in science K* 
geme l hardly #«.' 
Uiere the more nsudi 


•LMFD imtfrvicw with Karlheinz 
khausen : 

Some people say your music 

i0 you find it so too ? 
fa yes, yes, strongly, 
why not ? 

ey also say your music Is 
times Wagnerian, 
eally ? I didn't know. But if 
say so. • ■ ■ • . 

is music has roused some 
scandals. Do you seek 
J, or what ? 

seek to be neither weak nor 
sive. I must say that after so 
scandals I most prefer it if 
udlence doesn’t disturb me, 
us to work in peace. 

conversational exchanges, 
film about Stockhausen’s 
•e (the 1965 version,; now 
elaborated, as a Fcstl- 
concert in London recently 
■wa)j show us at any rate two 
HiKAnt facets of Stockhausen’s 
. date as musician. The erotic 
t requires no further dls- 
: sex means as much to 
usen as to most healthy, well- 
, males, so his life and wrlt- 
fagest ; how much of this drive 
to his music is for each 
to determine— though the 
is liablo to read his own 
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removably dose to the book. As 
altfaye with Kubrick’s’ filnis, the 
..sets nnd locations were expertly 
used to lend weight to the action. In 
anjrstudy of pathetic fallacy In the’ 
movies. Kubrick Would be , entitled, 
to A chapter tp, himself. But the 
real direction of my thought*- was 
J ‘ ot .Awards the cinema at qll. but 
• to the. effect oa the public of the 
antl-utomjm .or "early warning" 
np ve l. flhn or nlfly. For ’' almost 
three year? I reviewed, radio regu- 
. iqrly and must have lis toned to 
ntore than two Hundred plays put 
by BBC Drama , Department. 
Apart from the classics, the largest 
single aento wa* the modem fable 
1 °c Irresistible rise 

of the - conditioning s ^tato. Jt . i* 
Drea }}y, . t0 the , credit oT. iframa 
apartment that -anyoiro who’ listens v 
h- regularly to Jt*. output khOws ■ more . 

. written- 


. ’ Ti J 


of people beinafauW 
the obatioirsi^ The 
pieces 6r*and-uf 
New World and/ 
themes which law _ 
exploited' 1 - Of - the 
novel seems 
since 'he'‘--Iifc» 
ascribe' the ho 
benevolent i 'is-rp— 
better Hfe for *11 
makes Braoo'fic* 
is the thesis that 
•happen^ 4f;ilndu* 
brought 

princlple<ot to 

DSKJlft 

whera„ftiW9If 
disturof:!)^ 

1 tlielr- spawo V nr: 
warning; "tl* 

fnlilofflfi ■ ftltcftl-i 



nianlnulated^ 

the 

convince, 



Ing. Afterjhat.^ 
ih beIarhle«M 

atrongjyw.h 6 , 

-tal 

unfablijou 

despaip’ 1 * 1 
• 'brougW<5 
1 toitS'SlIfiti 

. i. *• • "r 

.... • • •• * t .. : \ v 


rather tlian Stockhausen’s 
music of a composer con- 
■ create music about mu&ic 
II communicate new ideas 

0 hear it. 

pirations and predilaction 
cal thought on a grand scale, 
parish or country, or even 
ay be likened to the big 
ons of Wagner, as iuay be 
sep’s persona] inclination to 
himself, like Wagner, 
.words as well -as musical 
tockhausen has even, gone 
an Wagner b aod .’^notated » 
bis compositions in words 

1 to the performer rather 
ea to be read and unequlvo- 
rformed by Bn interpreter, 
re to “ work in peace ’’ with 

g colleagues reminds us 
ockhausen is largely in- 
in practical music-making, 
on the public platform or 
ording studio, at home with 
paper or in the classroom or 
all.- He is aware that music 
ing direction during -this 
as all the arts and culture 
yle are changing. His writ- 
WaEner’s “ Kinder; setfafft 
(’’Chudren,' create some- 
■);-he is inwardly com- 
to instruction as • '.well > as 
and like a dutiful Cocteau 
• ( Is- willing • to recognize 
“* and' then go Beyond them’ 
utvfl quest, We lnfiay find 
it times, or ma/denlng/but 
Ij he la 1 a sympethetk- 
Comparison with Wagner 
level is. tempting.' At 
iCatlhelnz' Stdckhausen 
r , three, large volufnei pf 
T«tf 1952-1970, and he is 
a life-and-works study 
f Karl H, Wttrner qdginally 
W German in, 1963. now 
^ sedated and tfaftslated ' 

l-.i ' ■•••' 

J a,e jVls.qot actually Gad for 
^ 1970*. (though WBmer’s 
•“w, suggest*, alinost as 
..--WJB bis achievement), 
theinlost faSdnating thd. 
*1,7 ot'&tnal, tnventiVe ,Bnd 
conjp(«erij 1 .at ►‘present 




Karlheinz Stockhausen, 1969 
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KARLHBINZ STOCKHAUSEN s ' • 

Teste 1952-1970 i . ' 

Volume 1 : Texte zur elektronischen 
und instrumdntalen Muiik. 

,259pp. DM; 16.80. . ( . . • . 

Voluma^iTeXte zu eigenen Werken, 
su^ Kun|t A^deter,, Aktuelles, 

271pp.' 1^180,; ; / . ‘ 

Volume Si :' TeXte zur Mu'sik' 1983- 
1970? ’ - - . i' r, 

397pp. DM 24. • ; 

■ t', . • - I •’ ' ’I- l »- V 1 .*' 

Cologne': .DuMont;. t«M •••5 'jv i 

befqri.tfi^'pttblk 1 .' He. t 
rauch ttf the.ye^i 
of collaOPratar-. 

.ever /hey, kVtivA 

Stockhausen’s introductory lecture* 
are attended, by a crowd. .Partly con- 
sisting of the regular 'aoqitfiice. for 
most Tcoiifcerts of hew ; rr| 






lV^dberBhTs'Of 


tossed belli 


Texte shows Ins. mniiiiiclu lur 

tlic _ music nf the enmposers | | II Cl B 

mentioned above, put into words 

some time afterwards. ft/I fa me a 1% a | 

As a composer Stockhausen ^#1 IVIdl9llCll 
studied at first with Frank Martin __ * m 

in Cologne, but a more far-reachiiig PAf Jji 
contact was Herbert Eimcrt, music ■ Ml 1 1 
critic of the Kolnischus Runtlschau t>„„ 

and a person influcmiul at West -»y JUl€S KOy 
Get man Radio. Eimert commissioned Translated 
Stockhausen to give some broadcast y... ■R.*lA;„l r 

talks on music, organized radio Dy KOD61 1 ESdlCllCk 
performances of Stockhausen’s "The merit of The Trial of Marshal 
student violin sonata and of his first p&tain is not in its dramatic account of 
nnrf °S* ft the nclunl trial, hut in Its rovelfttion 

DnrnStodt Summer School in 1951. ^ oTthe tempornnioiit of niirncroua patriotic 
n „ j, F renchmen who hdicvtxl in the 

cx§o™S* for sYo"ckha!!»n-. fS!.r” ™' il . rpr “ B ? 1 tu 

he heard records of Mussiaen’s Four J^orth. Africa in November 1912. 

Piano Studies, ono of which. Mode -Sir DenieBraunn, The Observer, £ 2-10 
de valeurs et d’fntensitds, impressed 

him so forcibly that he listened to it * ■ 

again and again. Stockhausen also | ||0 | fft|| a C| 
performed Karel Goeyvaoris's Sonata • 

for two pianos with the composer, |cy«l£|l| 

and admits that these two works loiavll 

exercised great influence upon 
KretisspicI, which he composed VVfll 
during the weeks following and 

which inaugurated his concern with J^Ogai 1 O B&UCtnCO 
punktuell or pointillists music. A factual, comuiohenaivo account of 


him so forcibly that he listened to it ■ ■ 

again and again. Stockhausen also | ||0 | g||| a fj 

performed Karel Goeyvaoris's Sonata • 

for two pianos with the composer, w<r|n_ leVAdll 

and admits that these two works 

exercised great influence upon m av 

Kreiicspicf, which he composed VVai 

during the weeks following and t? j— 

which inaugurated his concern with »y J^Ogai 1 O BallOnCO 
punktuell or pointilllste music. A factual, comprehensive account of 

At Darmstadt Mcssinen had been theSixDny Wnrofl0fl7, by a 
the subject of lectures by Aiitoina professional military observer and 
Golea, who spoke of Messiaens analyst. Mnjor O'linlitmco hnastudiod 
creati'p interest In Oriental _niuste, In tho dooum( . nt „, mol psrUcipnntn. nnd 
Gregorian chant, and in a system or 

modes wheroby every aspect of com- surveyed tho battlcIloldB. With 7 otaps. 
position could be controlled by the cJ'CO 

Composer. Stockhausen was aeter- DIqaah ' 
mined to go to Paris and study with rltlwwO 


Messiaen, and this he did in 1952, 

joining his class at the Conservatoire James iVLOFllS 
ahd also working in the mim'gue A collect ion of travel ewaj 
concrete studio at the ORTF. Ho niamo nn^ nurru nf thnwAi 


A collect ion of travel essays about 
places nnd parts of tho world : 


Alexandria. Badeii-Diulcn. tho Busque 
S5l5lW l b ^I™ P “lOT^‘55BSl country, Cnl»u.t„ 1 Cnpri Chi™ S „. 
Moles, ' Hodeir, Fano and Yvonne Ceylon. Darjeeling, Fiji. Ictluud. 
Loriod and Yvette Grininud, all com- Ireland, Kashmir, Malta, Swaziland, 
roitted to the French vanguard. He Ti’ouvUlc, Wales and Wyoming, 
alludes to these friends and to him- " Every MWiy ^ a piercing 

StasiiRavST loMes ‘ ,, “ n - »>»'“" ■ ■ : 

one of guileless irresponsibility | 

LE BANQUET CELESTE Oliviers 1 aimed only to amuse myself, my 
Fetrusse Ker leins MENESTRAN- readers and 'sometimes roy subject*. * 
DIS et rlen ne fa Plust katoa Flaca Wfll find that aim Aiily 

tu Concordat pour PRELUDES * 
po&tlyde MEnS S^i IN & la Seine . . _ . 

Brust Pullncz Psrroqufi Feiipflt - Th* Times Literary Supplement. 
Fun-nd Goyawlirts Gri ll mans! Dluatrated with IB photographs. £2-95 


KARL II. WORKER V 

.... • 1 . > . r . 

Stockhausen : Life and Work 

Translated and Edited by', Bill 
Hopkins. 

270pp.. Fabef and Faber. £6 (paper- 
-bqck, £1.50)J • 


-.i 

-.-.•i :,fn : 


Fun-no Goyawarts GriUmausl uiuatrateu wun 10 pnoiograpns. jez uo 
. Lorylor— Etfiehtorra,., v 

Messiaen’s teaching of: diusical K Vftlfl 

determinafy or.as it widely W 

called, “ total serlallstn w taught Hold ExCayatlOJlS RUd Studies . , 

his polnrillbt period found' If a cort- J. N. ColdptreaQl 
gehfal discipline with * natural out- ft 1, HuxIrv 
T er In electronic and concrete music. n . 

Yet ; such ' a natli raL individualist This bandaome monograph describes -, 
(’‘ never edpy oic repeat " i* his ntatto) the excavations and studies conductcil 
. few unlikely to roimto satlsFled far by the Univqnrity df Pennsylvania 

l ^ 0pP ° SiteSt Museum pbd the British School at . 

as h* say* in text* 3. Atheiifa/AA well n* TI} b editor*, there ' ' . 

Right up to the end of my time as a^e contributions by R.‘ Hope Simpson, 

: a student ihy thoughts were so J. p, Uzinby, A. B. Trik, Bernard 


Right up to the end of my time as 
a student rtiy thoughts were so 
ChockfuU of dualistic pair* of con- 


r thoughts were so ^ p. Uzinby, A. B, Trik, Bernard 
Anderson, W. GflForrBst, Judith 


ehockfuU of dualistic pairs of con- 
cepts, such as ob ject-suhiacti iutel- 
lect-emdtlon , ; ■ being-meaning, 
material-ideal, thematic-athemadc, 
tonal-atonal, : - periodic-aperiodic. 


:^SSSSt enlng, Benin, A. H- 6. Megawand • 
hematic-athematic, W. H. Floquhefi With 88 pages qfpUites 
periodic-aperiodic, and 96 text figures,' including maps hhd ' 
/phonic, sound- fold-outs, ' ! . ^20 


homo%>hon[c-polyphonlc, sound- fold-outs, 
.' hoise, . noteofleace, and so on and 


so for th,. that a latent dubiqusnesa n ■ ' 

about all merely - bipolar vato« Thfl Pq|a|* 
• spread in all directions' m my mind... ‘Vf ™ B 
Ih my first Worka T withdrswipito. DAoeAC - 
an e«tremely . monistic- ,way^ of nu«19«l9 


i 
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«■* 




now written g long oynrduohiogrBlihy . 
qf them, for which Ho heu* researchoc! 

. cm both sides of the ^Atlantic; A nfaw’ • ■ 
Volume infho r0»afaTtoye)lhra* smlea. - 
Stotfa pipps. ? ,A2-88_ 
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instruction*. Konfnfcie has a third 
e.visumco ait rlia music fur Slock - 

I liii i suit’s Or initiate, a stage work of 
a dadaist nature, described fully in 
Wiimpr's bonk, though for the com- 
pie in scenario one must turn to the 
Taxie. Here we ure ul ready into 
the iHchnvertijt concept (the English 
“multivalent” is to bo preferred to 
Hill Hopkins’s hybrid neologism 

II poly vulc lit ’’) where more or less 
completely notated “ moments ” can 
lie performed in many different 

- sequences. 

The comparer iri 
the controls 

By this time, also — armmd I960— 
Suicldiuuscn, working as liimort’s 
permanent collaborator in the elec- 
tronic siudio nt Cologne Radio, was 
acq Hiring pupils who wore niso musi- 
cal executants. In 1964 he formed an 
iiiNirumuiUHl ensemble to perform 
his new iiuiltii'nlenr works in stylisti- 
cally model realizations, the com- 
poser presiding at the control panel 
over i he resultant music. With them 
ia> could reheurse to perfection music 
that need not be completely written 
down in musical notation : a sheet of 
loiters mid symbols, or merely some 
practical written Instruct bins, would 
tell wliiu to play and when. Coin- 
posers urc not always their own best 
interpreters, but cxporicnco shows 
iliui Siockliausen'.s music of tills sort 
sounds less persuasive when others 
(even experienced and loyal ex- 
pup its) are in charge than when he 
is ui the controls himself. lie is not 
wholly committed to' this method of 
composition.: Mantra for two pianos 
is notated completely, as is the 1972 
score of Momente, a large work for 
solo soprano, chorus, organs and 
brass, which Stockhausen conducted 
in London earl let* this year, rove aline 
u wealth of rich, fascinating sound 
a nd sustained musical Invention audit 
uk he scorned dolibefately to have 
avoided Ln his chamber, electronic- 
ally assisted works. Not alL foe die 
cl mru I Stimmung (1968) is filled 
with serene, voluptuous sonority and 
• spirit nf communal warmth. 

Smckhauson is by no means tlie 
forbidding ascetic suggested by 
some of his photographs. His sense 
of humour in attested In his collage 


of humour in attested in Ins collage 
photographs (reproduced ln the 
Texte J, in the script qf Origin* 
ale, in the ' macaronic tributo to 
Messiaen quoted above, and, more 
arguably , iu some of the effects und 
juxtapositions In his music, Hd is 
genuinely interested in comipmrica- 
t ion (os bis lectures, delivered with 
linguistic virtuosity, show) end, col- . 
luhqjrqtlon, as we muy learn from hia 
numerous group-events — Stemklang 
in a Berlin park, Mnsik ftir cin'fl&U* 
at Darmstadt fn 1968, a coifem m 
Bonn of a 8lmllqr qatwe,.the cbllec- 
liyc.Gns^.bZe at Darmstadt id 1967.- 
lle-piia high principles for hlsOV/n 

March^ Publications “ . ^ r. 1 

BEETHOVEN AND 
THE AGE OF "C 
REVOLUTION 
Frida Knight , 

\Vhen‘ one looks bock at the 
. French Revolution, tbe NspoJeo- . 

. Mit ’IWdrs. die, intervals of uneasy.; 
peace: tho poSt-walv- economic n 

crisis 6r ‘that epocht it Is bird • 
••not to feel .• that -these '-must have, 
considerably., influenced OBeet- 
ihoven’a work. 1 -' Tbis is ad. attempt", 
toflud out. 1 tope V, writes 
the, author hi her foreword, “ my 
COtltriWttiCkl 1 1 **nui*» .anuria 


work, us we may read in the analyses 
of Texte 1, and he pusses them 
on to his sttidcntR and to young 
people in Rcneral (as we may see 
from the open letter to the young in 
Texte 3, portly included In 
Wiinier's book). They uro, as regards 
tbo public, benevolent and permis- 
sive : “Tolerate what is harmless, 
believe, love.” From his audience ho 
asks only “good vibes " ; he exhorts 
young people ; 

Great power is given to us musi- 
cians: our notes can kindle in 
other men the fire of longing to 
rise higher above themselves. Let 
us uot abuse this power I It is not 
simply that the individual musi- 
cian will vibrate in the height of 
heights : what mutters is that the 
field of vibration around hint will 
become so strong, so supercharged, 
that anyone erne ring this field 
will vibrate in sympathy. 

There is on element of die Wog- 
uerian tyrant here, demanding 
absolute surrender ; but elsewhere 
he advises readers to learn the lan- 

? uoae of new music by getting Scores 
which ought to be cheaply obtain- 
able) and reading their contents. The 

f iunl must be to know not only what 
a intended but also why. It was to 
explain this audibly, by music, that 
Stockhausen wrote llymmm, which is 
bused on imtionol anthems : 

National anthem* arc the most 
fantiiinr music that ouc can 
imagine. Everyone knows his own 
national anthem and some others 
perhaps, or at least how they begin. 
When one integrates familiar 
music with a new. unfamiliar com- 
position one can hear particularly 
well how the integration was done : 
unchanged, more or less changed, 
transposed, modulated, etc. The 
more obvipus the What, all tha 
more attentive will one be tpwards 
the Up\v. 

Stockhausen is not out to mystify 
his public into unthoughtful submis- 
sion. He Has shaped his career on his 
early obsession about the reconcilia- 
tion of opposites, coupled with the 
self-admission that the old themati- 
cally constructed music had ceased to 
be valid around 1950 ond must be 
replaced by something else as com- 
municative and as solidly con- 
structed, Instead of tile, theme, he 
bases his. music on the chosen .palette 
of instruments or voiefei or sounds, 
Its orchestration, and he wottld father 
talk, of procedures for mediation than 
composition : he designs procedure* 
(to Mr Hopkins, 1 " Processes’*, spjw 1 
to retain tqe overtone,. of: legal prb- 4 


ceedings In the German Prozcss ") 
rather than composing " works . 
This is so much jargon, sometimes 
obfuscating, though the causes are 
sincere. . ,, . 

Stockhausen has always lelt a need 
to explain every tiling to hiiusolf, and 
then share it with others. Ho has a 
sharp intellect (mathematical and 
scientific, to match his philo- 

sophical bent and humanity) but 
also a fundamental ' naivety which 
has kept him afloat and articu- 

late, surviving the pomposity of 
youth and ambition, and assist- 

ing him in the tasks of com- 
munication and discovery. Nothing 
could be more dreary than the care- 
ful list of Aloys Kontarsky's mools, 
drinks, sleeps during the recording 
of Stockhausen’s piano pieces— down 
to the last tomato juice. The com- 
poser was Supervising record sessions 
for the first time, so he wanted to 
know how physical conditions 
affected artistic performance. He 
passed them all to us for our con- 
sideration— forgetting that these con- 
ditions may work otherwise on any- 
body else at another time and place, 
On the .pther hand his detailed 
directions about the performance of 
Zykins und Spiral (soloist with short- 
wave radio) arc highly instructive. 

It is also Illuminating to road 
Stockhausen's comments lit earlier 
years about the state of music, 
if only to consider how much 
or little the scene has changed. 
To perforin music by Schoen- 
berg ond his pupils is no 
longer impossibly expensive, though 
Webern may still be thought under- 
played, uhd often unsympathetically 
interpreted. Sweden, also, is' mb' 
longer a lending' centra tor new 
music since the collapse of the 
Nutitla Musik concerts. The ISCM 
festivals hove altered their policy of 
representation for every, member 
country — though their . festivals' are- 
not supremely vital at present. Con- 
cert-giving organizations aro still 
unwilling to allot many* rohoorsals 

e _ __ „ I a. _ ... Z. 


■'W 


for a progressive new work. Nowa- 
days the shortwave, radio receiver is 
less commonly in the home than 


when Stockhausen suggested that 
everybody in tile world ought to give 
Ids own private performance of 
Spiral. And what has happened to 
Karel Goeyvaerts, thegregt influence 
ori : StockhaUsen ?- Eta music Who- 
.longer-': performed at- ..concerts, 
though Britain promotes as much 
new: music as any country In the 
world/ 

Books about living composers are 
Inevitably out of date by the rimo 


':Jw: J- 


V. 

» . , * .*• 


they are published. These volumes 
mention Kurzuwllen mil Beethoven 
(will Stockhausen prepare a new ver- 
sion for. the Rachmaninov centenary 
in 1973 ?) but not Stcniklang or the 
version of Hymncn with live soloists ; 
and the texts for the major corpus 
of works Aus den sieben Ttigen ore 
not all printed. 

It has been said that every public 
figure, to win popular understand- 
ing, must demonstrate some sninll 
eccentricity at loast. Stockhausen lias 
obliged generously, as his writings 
make dear. Though he cau seem 
egoistic (c g. the essay on " Criteria ” 
in Texte 3) be is willing to 
publish self-criticism, to pay tribute 
to friends and colleagues, to confess 
changes of mind, and to include 
writing from the past which lie can 
no longer believe in. His hand- 
writing, of music and words, is 
beautifully clear — an Undoubted 
visiting card to popularity with 
musicians (there are many most 
illuminating photo reproductions in 
the Texte). His unorthodoxy might 
be exemplified in tbe statement 
that " one of the most essential 
talents of a musically creative per- 
son — perhaps musical talent itself - 
even consists in it— is the ability to 
translate any idoa whatever into 
music”. This is not Wagnerian but 
the philosophy of a new Richard 
Strauss. 

Many other instances can be found 
in those volumes — eg, the concern 
with tlie nnfnber of hours devoted 
to Stockhausen’s music during the 
Osaka Expo, and the number of his ' 
pupils, - and ' the moonstruck 
mysticism applied to the verbally 

- notated Es (which can mean “ It ” or 
the note E flat) : “ There are irnleod 
moments of test, of self-expression 

. vibrating • with the musicians* 
readiness, to act as instruments as 
purely tuned as possible in the ser- 

- vice; of intuition, that make possible 
tho occurrence of Es, the inexpres- 
sible; • most profoundly • stirring, 
indubitable.” 

Heralding the unity 
of the world 

Yet, with ail his eccentricities and 
• egoistic larabltion, Stockhausen 
remain* humble and practical and 
'.idealistic- arid essentially likablo— 
‘. more sd. than tho pompous claims 
made oq his behalf by Karl Whiner, 
which, would prejudice ninny against 
him,. Oho warms to a composor who 
\in$iS{s tiiat.to write serial music one 
^ mp$fc .flt|siJ think spriully, and: that 

v b$ enjoyed ioti.tholr own sake, by rofr 
erpnpefj, tliat added nothing to their 




Yeats ; • • 

Sir,— Is Professor Donogbue (Feb- 


beth 1 or u chatter 'about Harriet ”) 
but on. fullness, sympathy, and per- 
spective, • •• . 

:. ..% • •. ■ G. S. FRASER. 

< Pepqtuheht. of English, University 
of LelCester. .-. • •' 

Sir,— rProfossor Donogbue . land 
Senator' Yeats': could Mr; Wnitelaw 
. holp.7 ■'»•••" fi T . . 

' : l JOHN WHlTEHKAp. 

• -The. Coach HouSoiDaveuth Hulme, 
Shorsham^near Spveqbaks, Kept, •. 

• New Oxfotd Book 
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hi tor modulation *w. 
of u world whJch Jffl 6 
differences intact aodai 
tune will enable 
‘higher unity’ to bT 
These are Wbrner^Sl 
echo ideas propounS 
hausen in tho Tea? 

. Stockliausen lias 
ideas about the di 
halls, about theli llwm 
encourages an audleS 
bored or soporific),^, 
for relaxation 
His loyalty, aeneroSb Jf 
composers of the .2 

ass®* 

Davie* an,l Rnoai 


lu uuin mg vyivej 

bolized, it la soggeaM, 
tuvo or Mo>nente-5® 
Mary) and all hli dril 
Stockliausen'nmak 
sympathetically In 
paragraphs othianwe 
J extc, but tio^luWbm 

I see oa orchestra li 
musician plays era 
(however lasJKnmca: 
with care> ( ana ion 
awareness that la i 
every little bit :1* 
good. 

I see a conduc 
plcrcod through t 
structure .with such i 
be allows the loftier 
to grovf, together, 
orgiuiisipin 
no longer de 
interaction burn 
A conductor who kt 
identity of musical 
the vlorptions ‘of a 
macrocosmic life. 

I sec .an auditor' 
who hiilii become 
sltlve to be 
liiik'betweQituw 
point' in.the-fcWi 
axlsteiicei tit tS 
person] ima'.pl T — 
cosmos. Whti Jet $ 
the music pettetnl 

, i '-j.- 
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..undqra tending or enjoyment of what, 
tii ay i were roadiug, ana tliat the adtU- 
tuuj, of. reraronccs made: -for-. a less 
pleasing ipngp. John Hayward, in tho 
mqetoenfb-contiiry volume,;, usod 

niwilnd % a i i 


Biigieq brackets for titles ho supplied 
* gayo his references In a f till. con- 
tents diaf tif over twenty pages. TJio 
.brackets nfe again not attractive, and 
for iTw volume a similar contents list 
. would bavo added over -Qiirty pages 
. to tbe book.' ... . . 5 .[ . , 

, I qarmpt claim to have achieved 
comptata. consistency j but, ii> aeh- 
. wal, wjjen- ejetracts are from- narra- 
>* “ ve paems and are theniselves narrn- 
: is given, slnco tho 

Hut ilyr bn’s digression pn jtnly vorsus 
Englrtnd In Benuo. ilkn hie Higfassion 

Juan, is 

Jains no 


lifOrmedti 
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foundly arid Ibsir ; 
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id by Christopher Ricks— it 
incredible that anyone should 
se that an anthology designed 
die general reader should be 
id duelling. 

HELEN GARDNER. 


T ogic Matters’ 

Peter Gcach should check 
s, or nt least be more careful 
his words, before pontificating 
•'Colleges of Unreason ” (Fob- 
16). His implication that Sin- 
textbook on Jogic was pre- 


It is not my argument, or a con- 
sequence from it, that '‘no state- 


^ lh *\ , V I, V le , aIs wi - th with information that iniglit im si 

"“belief" NvoufdTt be STStf STSlfe. S ^ "* “ T"** " 

acceptnbie, then if I rephrase my actually talks uf stacking* u ud legs, ‘ l o |,,csfic politics wus done oil the 

criticism: Dr Needham expresses nt addition to mher Ininroprictles. ordo, s of ljl e kgypiinn Prime Mini- 

tho conviction lliai there is no such Hois not pleasant enough nor light slcr — f r °m February, 1942. to Octo- 

thing us belief ? enough nor casual enough ; lie is ber, 1944, the louder of tho VV.it'd 

It is true that Dr Needham dis- ‘l? 0 , tar from , Piccadilly and our party that could, as luie as 1950, 

avows an Intention to exegetu WUt- Blorlons standards. Therefore his secure the votes of ■•most 

genstein. But on the page to which «rasc may be said to be lost ; we Kovotintw ■» 

he draws attention he says that Witt- ?***“ never take him to our ‘ ■* 

genstein's observations on the topic hearts. . . . ICVI ,°' VC . 1 muy mve 

of bolie! are of ultimate importance, GORDON HOLMEBAKK. with the minority o£ Egyptian “ in- 

and that his own debt to Wittgenstein frarmonicn, Ullcrnkollen, Oslo. tellcctuals ”] biu ” most Egyptians ”, 

is incalculable; and he concludes : through nil Lhe vicissitudes of the 

* KS ?T"L nc] y ? ati , sficc l i£ 1 _ past 100 years, remain politically 

turned “ towulf “ Dorothea .S “f 1 “Jt no ‘ « «>y cynical, ll.uy 

direct acquaintance with tho extra- tt l 9Ut 0,1 * he EtMI £ c “wulttuB f llo J* llt ' 

ordinary qualities of Wittgoustoln’e H ll’shil Ilfl^ ? onie ?* thc Socoil<l World Wur 

alembicated thoughts.” So if we are . Naturally, us soon ns the war was 

to sco whether Dr Needham has sue- Sir, — -Richard. Klhnniin, in his over, the politicians of all paitius 

ceeded In his chosen task it is clearly study of Georgo Eliot’s husbands produced their demands for com 
relevant to raise tho question whether (February 16), errs in describing her piete independence, us they had after 
no has himsolf understood tbo master reference, la u letter to Crass, to the 1918 Armistice: hut tho pasti- 
lle so reveres. “mphil and Hophol ” us “jingled - vity of “ most F,gyptiaus” was shown 

It is untrue that r conrndn n.. Nml coinage ", George Hliot, tbo learned both liy their acquiescence in tho 
horn's investigation ^n tatrinsle vir f ntho , r Deronda, Jiere rc- military seizure of power in 1952 

tues The book dlsnlnvs li nrinfcloiS hrr0 4» nltiiongh with aniuscinoiit, to mid, after t lie death of the new Pin 

S *™ <•' >»»«J ^ ftrms "« •!><■- IIiIiAiw Ph« In 1970, by .l.dr ind.ilfu-™,.« 

'° rb ' STANf.liY A. I.HAVY, fiftT* - *" 


ment of tlin foi m > A L,| “ nB ,V OL T P ot re S a ™ 11 conviction as 

D’ is Sue " In 2rr‘ reai, y 4°* n s a belief. Would it be 

p is true . in tact, the book deuls acccotabifi then if I rcolir-ico mv 

largely with the stipulations that critlS: ' “ $ Nicdiwm 

feAeytt us 


— — — — ; Jr BjwiiwHgui 

ocEorc nny belie£-*tatcmem can oven 
be construed, let alouc be judged 
true oc false. 


It is true that Dr Needham dis- 
avows an intention to cxegcio Witt- 


Ul Liuatj. UVUIIUII (U UAUnUlU VV lll- 

It is not “ self- falsifying ” but g e »«e'n. But on the page to which 
simply false that I propound *• a he draws attention he says that Witt- 
belief that there Is no such thing as genstein's observations on the topic 
Tho vivid solf-contradlc ‘ ‘ 


belief ", 


of bolief arc of ultimate importance, 


readies ln the University of 
rgh in 1967 is entirely false ; 
neither it nor any similar text 
,m used here in the thirteen 
l have been on the philosophy 
•In 1967 we had no proscribed 
h our elementary class in logic: 
cturer, whose first degree was 
(hematics and who had singu- 
little sympathy with “tradl- 
logfc supplied tljo class with 
al of his own. What Professor 
s student correspondent can 
n referring to I do not know, 
have to admit that there was 
time, and indeed still is, some 
ry in Edinburgh to wonder if 
logic of any kind is as phllo- 
.lly relevant as some of its 
nts claim. But that is another 
altogether. 

W. II. WALSIf. 
ment of Philosophy, Unlver- 
Edinburgh, David Hume 
^Georgo Square, Edinburgh 


■ -mu viviu sHu-contraaic- 5f £ , « ■■•uuuiuj impurmntc, 

tion of this caricature emphasizes ? n( ! *" s own debt to Wittgenstein 

only that the reviewer has not pro- ,, s Incalcuiablo ; and he concludes: 
perly grasped either the problems 1 should bo gouuincly satisfied if I 
or my treatment of them. And it is C0l,Id on, y think that I lwd at least 
only with mauvaisc foi, if I may say turned some other minds toward a 


■ • • ho deals with u Inumtiy ami 
unaesthecic society, lie burps oil 
tho string of conduct, and lio 
actually talks uf stockings und legs, 
in addition to mher improprieties, 
He is not pleasnnt enough nor light 
enough nor casual enough ; lie is 
too tar from Piccadilly and our 
glorious standards. Therefore liis 
cause may be said to be lost ; wo 
shall never take him to our 
hearts. . . . 

GORDON IlOLMEHAKK. 
Harmonici], Ullcrnkollen, Oslo, 


lief, Language, 
d Experience 5 

Tho reviewer of .my.Jleliaf, 

iT.WW. (Febru- 
failed. badly in tils duty to 
tho argument of tbe book, 
at ha . docs say about it Is 
ntly misleading if not also 
laus. 

(*uJd perhaps have avoided 
| much misrepresentation if 
first stated both of the prqb- 
OQuncad in the book’s opeii- 
fi : M , ®n experience ? 
lief (whether or not.lt is an 
ice) constitute a. natural ro- 
« such as must form part 
account os human powers? 
questions are distinct: an 
to one does not determine any 
to the other. The reviewer’s 
ons Tef er .splply to the 
question: they pass entirely 
Utter; though' this is 1 much 
goneral and important 


In tlie midst of these confusions 
and fallacious reports, thc reviewer 
nevertheless resorts to confident de- 
tract! on — “ surely preposterous ”, 
"surely absurd but ho proffers 
no hint of a counter-argument. His 
assurance appears to rest merely on 
familiar usages in the English lan- 
guage which licenco him to Inter- 
pret auch words as " notion ”, “ sup- 
position ”, “ conviction ”. otc, ns im- 
plying “the presence or a belief”. 
It Is difficult indeed to believe that 
lie really thinks tlteso ldoniatlc assi- 
milations can provo the existence 
of any distinct state or capacity. 
They may well in certain contexts 


Ul “j nrjui iiiuunmc /ui, n i (liny say wwi mums luwuru a x 

so, that it could be suggested that my ™wt acquaintance with tho extra- 

book is really about “ Faith **. Your ordinary qualities of Wittgoustoin’s J 

reviewer must know perfectly well alembicated thoughts.” So if we are 

that it is uot, urnl that religious belief 4° ace whether Dr Needham has sue- Sir, — R 

Is examiued only as a special case. ceeded In his chosen task it is clearly study of 

t- J.. _ f . I. _ .. # * palaiiaiT? fA tic 1 .1. /PdVvriiAm 


Dorothea’s 

Husbands 

Sir, — -Richard Ellmann, 


plying “the presence o\ a belief”. rp» i ■ - 

It Is difficult indeed to believe that 1 lieOlOlIItUlS ailfl 
ho really thinks tlteso ldoniatlc assi- _ ® 

mllations can provo the existence Psicfftrc 

of any distinct state or capacity. 1 cianjia 

They may well in certain contexts Sir.— Wliv Kierkeennrd ? ncko 

Srecfselv i^tli^lrauWD^' bUt th0t A . lexn ‘ lde J' ^ru (Febraary 16). It is 
precisely is the troublo. absurd that one should have to 

®*y concern In writing tins letter answer one of thc great translators 
is • not to express a difference of of his work On his relevance for Cliris- 
opinion about tho correct analysis tian thinkers today, 
of the concept of belief. I condemn The central concern of Kierkc 


the reviow because it neglects oven guard's life ami work is the proMeni 
found? but t V U con * °M ,1B lu dividuul freely choosing him- 

rcaderv ^SS SU ,?? y y £ ur 8 , clf JU ,,Is concreto exlstonco (henco 

ever of thi . whn V f he , contemporaiy use of existential 

5E5!®. ! “ il8 ^inplo meaning) and 


been S iliotS "l 1 ®’ 11 J IflH8t h>Va as th ® inast truthful, creative source 
conce ^ es °ot one for that search. In the yenrs since 
a OI,y RS P 0C ,5 of ^ hls dentil (1855) society in my view 
j Bn< * ®f rcB# ^* cn ^y at p*l- has been breaking down the units of 
nnrihf«hvh ‘e vi °ws that are not mine related experience (like the family) 
aud which my work expressly denies, until wo have reached today the sira- 
-!• ./: RODNEY NEEDHAM. ' - Pfest constituent, the individual, so 
Merton College, Oxford. that Kierkogadrd's range of insights 


author of Daniel Deronda, Jiero re- 
ferred, although with aimiseinont, to 
two nf the usuul forms nf the Hebrew 
verb. 

STANLEY A. LKAVY. 

■76 Autumn Street, Now- Ha veil, 
Ciinnccticul 06511, USA. 

‘ The Killearn 
Diaries’ 

Sir, — Tho reviewer of The Killearn 
Diaries (Fell run nr 9} writes of ** the 
fiee thing nationalist resentment that 
wn9 muzzled for thc duration nf the 
war by foreign soldiers und censors 
In tlie name of an 'alliance* which, 
to most Egypt land, was a misnomer 
Cor n foreign occupation ". - 

Perhaps unlike your reviewer. I 
whs la Cairo during those years. The 
" foreign ” component of the Anglo- 
Egyptian censorship concerned itself 


military seizure of power in 1952 
nncl, aftei' the death of (lie new l'rn 
phet in 1970, by ilicir indifference 
to thu vcrbul gyratimis of his prcaLMit 
Khalifa. 

GEORGE KIRK. 

32 Cosby Avenue, Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts, 01002, USA. 

V Our reviewer writes:— Mr Kirk 
makes a good point about thu nut are 
of wartime censorship in Cairn. 
Whilo I agree that passivity is an 
Egyptian characteristic over the cen- 
turies, occasional uu (bursts of vio- 
lence (1882 ; 1906 ; 1919 ; and again it 
tlie British in the Canal Zone in 
1951-52) suggest that acts nf resist- 
ance to forclgu rule were rare fnr 
another reason also— the sheer 
weight nf foreign might. He can- 
not agree that the passivity created 
by a foreign presence was of thc 
same brand as lhaL shown when 
native Egyptian “young officers” 
tnnk over In 1952, 


V Our reviewer writes : — In his Philosophy, and t 
book -Di!' Needham says that the 
phenomenon of hellef nnAm-i ♦a Church and Chri 


that Kierkegaard’ 8 range of insights 
become germane to theology and 
philosophy, and to omit him in con- 
sidering the present situation of the 


‘Woyzeck ’ in London 


uuun ui necauam say s that the STu V® T zat 7* "r oluo , ‘d lc 
phenomenon of belief apears to bo Chu V cl1 md Christianity is like dis- 
no more than the custom of making CUMln * commuainn without refer, 
bellef-statetnents, that there Is no evL 0 bcetoMarx«, ... 


deuce for the existence of an inner 
WlWW'flf, 
belief tells us that titere Is lio such 
object as belief, that when'we ask 1 
"What is belief ? ” the concept dis- 
integrates, that imagination Is real, 


Again, most theology from St Peter. 


Geo eg BUchnci ’s unlinisbcd drama 
Woyzeck was not performed until its 
discovery .py tha ■ Expressionist 
generation lu 1913; , some three- 
quarters of a century- . after its 
author's death at the fige of twenty- 
four; An attempt was made to com- 


tlie insertion of scenes of avert 

E " leal and moral commentary. As 
ner was also the author of a 
revolutionary- .pamphlet, . Dcr 
hcssiscfie Ltmdbote, there ure good 


wumdiiuj ui gu inner — - — . — — tw- 

that tbe grammar of , t0 . Cardinal Heenan is written from was made to com- 

I that tlierelg tao'audi 1 33iJ tI,in , ft? Fstablisbmont of "the* plottf the' torso ns early as 1926, by 
[ef, that when 'we dak- Church. Tlie two great figures who,, the Austrian dramatist Fw; Then- 
ef ? ” thc Z»m SK- write outside the Establishment are; dor. Caokor. , Hls ... continuation,; al- 


wher'd the main ^thpractera aro In 


belief is not, that b eltaf is not a neces- “ ,B 

sary concept aud Is not a distinct ap ? rQprl “ t l cm ' , 0 ^ Christianity, itha/ 

feasts 

SAlS^S the present crisis of the cfiiirch llM 


ent (H*. wr«e oursme me r-staDiisameut are ' uot.. *-kukuc. i -a(« i ..l-ouujiuuiiuji i ui- 
i5 r.ii Paul and Kierkegaard; both are ldy»- though very well received at the time, 
a neeps’ mcn » both, are concerned With the \ has Sehn criticized . for infidelity of 

,. rr nnnrnnrtnrinn'- nf i+Tin. fitvIe and tone: for ttvIllB to Uloko 


"he&s ft demonstrated 
.date • my case, is prob- 
ed with the fact that' he 
Bjf .arguku6nt Out' qf recog- 

t( ? , a8 . 8ert 1 
e wjttgensteituan premise 

(It not an introapectible 
S-etience” and that I then 
™ this the conclusion . that , 
!?_™ mental state at fell. 
**. proposition la not a pre- 
me - conclusion to tny ex- 
ofl postulated criteria 
* contention. that there ■ 
State cannot poe- - 
flrtwn from It, eudT do not 
*°; i'-. 

tfa bfc I think if‘ 
Jmnthl 6tafe « li w (mid 


Si Sii £ t P® re fr cts dogmatic propositions arrived at' in 


style apd tono; . for taring to make 
more explicit what is already con- 
veyed: Oiie; might say tho ’ same, of 
Charles Marowitz’s new adaptation, 
now runhiug at the Open Space 
theatre. " 

With ' Hamlet, . Macbeth \ and 
Othello, Marowitz- was dealing with 
plays famillarr-lf npt; over-familiar — 


the work's elusive, haunting quality. 
And ultimately- its impact. But if 


sometimes miscalculated, Matatvitz's 
additions are skilfully composed, and 
it is unlikely that anyone unfamiliar, 
with- Buchner's original cobid detect 
most of them. 

If Marowitx’s adaptation raises 
doubts, there can be none about his 
fast-moving production, .which is 


uy rhn ncnoOiit rriqlff of thA -rhurrh liAA iasi-movJdg prauucuon, . wmen is 

of m IndMd^VaSn^ tn to any AutBehC*. Hls versions worked excellently bnmUtd and cu^ witha 

:ts doemati^ 0 nrooo^titms U f^rivedk? in - because the : text was rearranged In remarkabfe performance from David 
_ aogmanc proposjuons arriveo at. IP m(<h a ubu t int Knmp. nf tho Inst- 0-1 — w-m :.;>u .aIa r.. ii»a 


real enough after ail,. but merely re. 
calcltiAiit to definition ; on the con- 


znent to conte’mporBry life informed 
by Christian self-understanding. It is 


% td thi 0 SWD iff ritlori, 

greauUaOtJswftllshJ-* 

S uJlSS?' -.tspi®!'. nowhere 


^ most attentive scrutinies ro y belief Shad if -the Church were to 
of the arguments for belief fall to , face" the icon'sequonces or Kfavke- 
produce the appropriate understand-,-: gaard’r' Wort- It "Would -be able : to 
ing. . Howler the ■ mSttec Ayaa.’ i move put of the sixteenth and seven- 
phrased,' and from whatever, polqt of „ teentli-century postiiros in which It 
view we looked aflt,-tiia.Obtcomh , ; is iriiprisoned. . ' '' ; 


"T" -r—*- — — - ■ -..“o-- — luiuitnuiuit; ixciiuniiaiiw uuuu i/uviu 

such .a , way that some of the lost Schofield in the -title role. Iu line 
mystery and tresnnesswas regained, -yyitb bis tendency to underscore tbe 
This cannot apply to Bilclineris (still) jjnpUcations .of .-tbe text, Marowilz 


Hd rffiW ABVA u f.l-u : „.- 83 Carlisle - Marisioiis. Carlisle. ; BUchnerV >. mfinuscripW : Mk jfBj . 


neglected masterpiece — and . .any- 
way with Woyzeck there Is np ques- 
tion ot a sacrosanct text;, the irag- tiie Efujgxounq scenes, liiis wur ks 
ment consists of a senes of abruptly very. ' well— the IdrcsHadowfng - of 
juxtaposed scenes, with no., definite- Wovvock’s ■ coming - humiHation Is. 
orders !' . ■ cb i 11 lug^ though arguably blurring 

Unllko Csokor, Mqrowit* makes no gw play’s coatroUl ng motif, ! Nature. 

f fr tr pod, CQUecfari* 0/ fliickiret’S 
this beginnlnn. And end, arc, sqtne in kngtuh translation arc rwieuvil 


impucauons or ure text, aiarowuz- 
mokes ! Woyzeck double ' qs .the 
barker’s monkey and tho horse ; In 
tlie fairground scenes. This works 


- w* rfri«;v D «e 1- e fixt-L'i.' 1 ' 83 L’onisie • mansions, cqrnsic; 

such tbirig ai belief. Perhaps. (he -;•» .. 

reader chn see better than 1 'how. 

• 55 ft a^WAlasyss Victorian • ■ 

a single passago to ref ute the attribu* {.;■ ■'■ ■■• ■ -r -• • . • ‘ ■: ;■ 

tion, I myself found one which at- . .. 1,628 . 

first sight tells against It 1 ° 

• v i . uj .l . . — Sir,— Was M leg” a taboo weird 

I can \voll hudewtand tiigt those araoug the Victorians? usks R*ih 

with religious cohriquons mhy dolpb Sto>v (Jamiar!/ 26). ^ 


A distinct snode of’ - with religious coh«qtious mhy dolph Slow (jannory 26). ^ 

i°8lcal claim fcS&^SSSiiSmt -Which Victorians ? Wenoedklavo 
^f^PWcbolo- {gSS® il LfS }u not quarrel, with tha wtd ■* Vie toy. 


^v.tl' 8 i not ' th ® reco i^' 
Wflfitnuqnpii, if'doas. j 


f-JpAT psycholo-.'' 

iPmsp^Ntnevitably - 


■disavow 

'ttsargu;, 



examined 


domemaf 

conuuonls 



.j^atedlyo 
aafiK and 


artd die for the 
And liVMlovhble 
they-tb^pisolves 


r vvutgen- 
write afthtpalL* 
ratnlld 


(This is .one ot the passages jvhicli ? coum.-lia^ n 
led me to suggest tentatively jhat J to \ 
perhaps- Dr Needham's cbdduslon| .1 Sgr® *{PW 

* were not as absurd as f^ie? seemed J Junes g 

because It was religious belief ho i had 

t n mind; but he rejects this mltlga*.} of HeMa-Gabh 
tion.) Presumably tie reason Why he ^ ,Q 

• does not cite this passage to sboW he don 1949)r 


ad 7 no - Iqlpbitions about 
;EJSQ\vliflr0i'' .there were ' 
views 011 -Here Is 


this bOgVnnlnn. Anti end, -ovo, Some in Hnghfit transition arc rwwu 
fleshing- out of existiflg.materlal mul on j>age 233. ■ 

OWNERLESS EARTH 

new and selected poems 
v; by Michael Hamburger 

• This to the qtithor’s selection from (he full rnnftc of his .. . 
^ ' • j poetry and ItfdtW^s ft ntimbor of now.pooma. 
icVoVe^s the dovelojiritqnt outlie poet’s laqsipafie aiul themes 
: j‘ f frotp the stylisuciAly poised poeins of hls youth to tho 


cloihi. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 




Deviant yes, but not sick 


ANTONY l-'i.I-'W : 

Crime or Disease? 

Lfflpli. MucmUlail. £2,20. 

Thomus Svns/ recently repented in 
the Tl . S < Letters. February 2) his 
emu pin i nt tiiut philosophers have not 
scTiiiiiii/cd the concept of mental 
illness with the cure it demanded. 
This fierce little buok ought to re- 
assure him. For Antony Flew is 
wholly at one with Dr Szosz in think- 
ing that not only layman and 
philosophers hilt psych lutrists and 
ci imiriologisis ton luivc been a good 
deal loo ready in equate all forms 
of deviance with mental sickness. 
And, like Dr S/ns?, he chinks that, 
iilthungli this eagerness tn think of 
wickedness and criminality as forms 
of sickness may stem from a 


genuinely Immune impulse, its 
practical implementation is likely to 
create appalling in just leu. 


I'lnlcssur FIimv writes with great 
rtariiy and almost complete- good 
wnse ; his hope that Crime nr 
th.tcusv ? will lie accessible to stud- 
ents ol psychulouv, social work and 
the like ns well us tn .students of 
ili tins up by is well founded. He has 
hi excellent sense of strategy too. 
He opens with u wholesale claim 
ironi J. it. Rees : 

All failure to comply with the rules 
of the game, and indeed all anti- 
social bchuvinur ... is evidence of 
some psychological fuilurc iu the 
conduct of life. Crime (behaviour 
which is prohibited by the criminal 
code! is the outward manifestation 
or sign of some disorder in the per- 


sonality and diameter, however 
that may have been caused. 

From there lie moves by inexorable 
stages to sucli horror stories as that 
of Stephen Dennison, who was de- 
tained in a mental hospital in Now 
York State for thirty-four years ns 
the result of stealing $5-wortli of 
sweets at the ugc of sixteen. The 
psychiuirists repeatedly diuguosed 
paranoia, bui , as tlia judge remarked 
m awarding him $100,000 damages 
for wrongful imprisonment, the tact 
that he resented the manifest injus- 
tice being done to him was scarcely 
evidence of delusion. 

Professor Flew adopts n determin- 
edly simple plan. Re begins by show-. 
Ing how unlike illness ns ordinarily 
conceived are most eases of criminal , 
behaviour. Although he takes the 
dreadful sophistries of Plato's Repub- 
Itc as Ills target, the point lie makes 
is a genera] one ; we must hot argue 
from the good that virtue does society 
at large to the good it does nny indi- 
vidual ; we must not confound pru- 
dence ami morality ; and we must 
not try tn puss oif the wants rhnt a 
man would Imvo if he were virtuous 
us those he has in his current mi- 
rage iterate state. 

Unlike the inhabitants of Evewhon. 
we do not take steps to bring our 
crimes lo the notice of the authori- 
ties in the way we take steps to bring, 
our illnesses to the notice of our phy- 
sicians, and it is iudecd impossible 
for Samuel Butler to give a coherent 
account of why his cheating stock- 
broker should regard his undetected 
frauds as a form of sickness so long 
as he gives the Erewlioniaus motives 
of a recognizably human kind. 

Tills leads Professor Flew into a 


lung discussion of just how the con- 
cept of mental illness lias to be con- 
strued, if it is to work alongside the 
ordinary concept of lllncBs tout court. 
He takes a less sceptical and much 
better defended position than Dr 
Situs?, for lie is perfectly happy to 
admit mental illness as u possible 
human condition, where Dr Skis/ 
— as the title of The Myth of 
Mental Illness suggests — wants to 
dismiss the very Tden of mental ill- 
ness ns nonsensical. Professor Flow’s 
, position is that the key concept is that 
‘ of proper functioning, so that organic 
. disease is identified as such by virtue 
of its frustrating the victim’s capacity 
to realize ids purposes, or those 
which- lie might conceivably want to 
realize- 

It is important to sec the hypo- 
thetical nature of our talk' about ill- 
ness ; we do not think a man is 
well in spite of his illness just 
beenusu the illness is not currently 
frustrating a wish be now has ; 
lathor it is the counter factual pro- 
position. that he could not renlize his 
wishes were he to have them, that 
is hnsic. The Trappist monk does 
not wish to speak, but can, and is not 
ill ; the uphasiac may or may not 
want to, nut cannot In either case, 

. and Is ill. This insistence on 
. impediment allows Professor Flew 
to admit the existence of mental ill-, 
nesses which may have no ascer- 
tained organic .cause \ the fact that 
a man cannot help doing something, 
or cannot bring, himself to perform 
some ordinary action, is itself n case 
of malfunction.: And this in turn 
indicates what it is like to cure a 
mental illness— it-, is* to restore • tfto 
capacity to chnosb, to mnke the 


victim once more an agent not a 
patient, a performer mid not a 
sufferer of events. Professor Flew, 
obviously, sympathizes with the 
efforts of Freud in curing hysterics 
and obsessives as much us he dis- 
likes the wholesale ambitious of 
many of his disciples. 

Professor Flew ugrccs, of course, 
that even if we admit that crime is 
not disease, we may decide lo treat 
it as if it were — eliminating tile 
notion of responsibility, and si it inly 
taking whatever steps we iind effec- 
tive In creating n well-regulated 
society. Professor Flew’s arguments 
against this are Fairly fumilmr, us he 
himself stresses in nppeuling to F. II. 
Bradley's splendid denunciations of 
the utilitarians' erosion of the con- 
cept of responsibility. Treating men 
as agents, even when threatening 
them, is treating them ns rational 
human beings; hut treating them as 
if thoy can never do other than they 
do is quite incompatible with regard- 
ing them as rational moral agents. 

Moreover, as Professor Flew points 
out, the suggestion that we might re- 
place punishment by treatment and 
rethink crime ns disease only seems 
plausible because of a certain myo- 
pia ,on our part. Wo tend to be im- 
pressed by the difficulty of persuad- 
ing criminals to go straight, and thus 
' to be unduly concerned with the 
treatment of convicted offenders. 
' This ignores the primary purpose of 
law, which is not to put people in 
jatt k nor yet to make them better 
* people : rather it Is . simply to tell 
them wliat to do and wliat not to do 
— and to Ipduce compliance bv the 
threat of sanctions. Most people do 
obey the* law ; sonic, no doubt, only 


- The world view of the police 



m.\uui:kn li. CAIN : 

Society and the Policemans Role , 

31 5pp. Font ledge and Kfcgtin Paul. 

£•1.93. 


For a long time sociologiite ' in 
general anti crliuinola&lstfi ift par- 
ticular paid little ; Attention to the 
police. The lock of interest on the 
part of sociologists might be 
explained by their preoccupation 
with, other things, ana by, "The fact 
that, with ' notable -.exceptions., ■ they 
become ...more • excited by Social 
mobility than by social control, 


In this the role of the policeman opinion is concerned about such 
Is crucial. He is the man in. tb? f rout . things as rhino whips, the planting 
line, so to npeaK ’ He 1b vested not \ of bricks, assaults Oh- vagrant 
merely with considerable powers bl ' Blacks, end bribery.' ,' Despite tha 


merely with considerable powers bl 
coercion, but with powers of discre- 
tion and discrimination which ate 


Blacks, and bribery. . Despite tha 
enthusiasm with which the concept 
of, , ‘Law-and-Order ” is continuously 


seldom subject. to public scrutiny, aqd. uncritically peddled by right- 
The history of die police is the his- Wing politicians end moral entro- 
tory of attempts to protect property. , preneurs, the old consensus about 
The incompetent medieval watch was , tn* policy. --lias been, significantly 
supplanted by Fielding’s ;Ruririflrs / damaged. ' . . 

and later Colqiihpuii'q Rlter Polite;:* Society and the Policeman's Role 
then the' Metropolitan' Police estab- /Is based. on research which Maureen 

11 4 tin H h« PppI nnrl fnMnnrtno 'll 1 ’ frVio I f'nln 


Scrutiny of the mechanisms of power 
in society was gGuefallV felt* to 71 bo 
the preserve, of political - scientists. 


mavuiy is n pauu^tu. oiw, rar "inucsia,- sne nag uacn at. pains to 
although .the prtlicG ln : Britain' nevor’ bring :,the bpok .up to cfoto. And In 
matched ^tholr Contiuental coimtor-’ terms of technique lior work is in 


and few qf, them have '4ytb ; spent 
much of , their tirde looking dFbowor 
dnwiLTtmong the grass foots. As for 
cylonnologiste, the Icgacyof Xomi- 
>iieutal positivism aha the fact that 

clinicians— especially of the 

analytic variety— were as num'eriiua 
as Italian prelates lii tho College of' 
Cardinals, meant' that it- was a Ions 
tJijto before., a he wly discovered 
interest in' - phenomenology . chal. 
lodged established - assumptions 
about tbe nature of lawbreaking and 
■pel al control. ; •*' 

Until-, comparatively veerim.. . ... 
study.) of crime. was verylarEelyeijri- 
cernqd with seeking to-itiehufo in au 


patts. it is significant that, while if 
was the militia who rode down the 
crowd ac Pctcrloo, It was tlie Metra- 


tho solid ethnomcthodolbglcal tradi- 
tion! for apart front the administra- 
tion of formal questionnaires to her 


wmiu ui aviviiuvi bo .irpo Ana wivuw ws (uuuai H uca utiuimu « lu uer 

poll tan Police and alegloh of special- policemen subjects she spent faun- 
constables who . confronted the Ohar* dreds of. hours out on patrol— in cars 
ttsts in 1848,. The police rOleof keep- ' and! Vans) on a bicycle' and on foot 


cwtkmI with seeking to itiehufo iri au 
aotioloeiuab. context; the characteris- 
tics .that made criminals different 
frqqi- uoii-crituinals j if it did not 
assume; Jjftit- these - - characteristic#, 
wejfe Mriato and indlvlduuUyjspOpific, 
it aasuitied that -thoy/dphae about .as 
tli erpSOltor SQcJql JnflCitirices whitfii 
Warp themselves, by.tefiffitioii, dole* 
tOrinu^ The sUttgOetJop^timt, 
breakers, Ora those who becom 


.'has been embodied jn gone rations of 

chRdreh’a hooka add. tnord vaccntly . 

in television— Ernest the.PdUcamaa other sociologist in Britain, 
in the benign climate of £ oy rown.Mr aim was, as she puts ft, to df 
Plod fn the somewhat repiilalvaatnio-- tha. source of: the. police’s “ 
sphere! ■ of Noddyland. and Dixon - , » W* cbuld nbt Ii 

, under tab blue lktap Of Dock Green, • cue. task in' ai : more 
Tlie imagery . is ,de,en,and porsu drive. And. what g. cha)igt r «nv a 

It IgQoreS'tha blaading heads of the . b°t ^k v yrUtqn.' Id .tleay EugUshj' Cou- 
! . strikers oiT92G and the hastiness of Wtmg so' pleasurably, wiui tfae.fur- 
the . Mosjeylte disturbances of the . Jargon wltlt ' Whlcu; so many 


with policemen, jfndoed, sho -has 
probably ; spent . more . time with 
policeman- " on the job”' than any 
other sociologist In Britain. If her 
atm was, as she pqts it, to discover 
source of; the. police’s "world 


wore to a large extent integrated Into 
the community. They performed a 
range df semcos beyond their npr- 


fe- la-.tp. read a 
■HugUshj'cou- 
y. wiui tfie, tfofi* 


course, ought ao iicu 

tho risk of the 
‘"ffv A system 
which allows row taj 
choice has obvionns^ 
over one which dbife, 
Plutonic Guardi aw, J 
patients. 

Professor Plew'iosi 
ho admits, a wratecikk 
lino betweeu free chk 
pulsion might come-blk 
nnd thought out atn 
impact of adentlCc Mi 
this might take pkeW 
though ho Soweto' 
“ total catqgoriil 
tinder tbe imiiBctM 
minlsm. More usual 
the famijlar.'pante 
tnent to claim thM,. 
peus, we diall mi‘ 
distinction - between 
happenings — and ihi 
claim by admitting Ik 
tion nuw not mean nb 
thing. But the nab 
case are firmly.- iM. 
drawn, and extf 
Whether, allv 
readers, wffi oa 
mutter'; .! he has w 
resist swlbing attibr-. 
and, oidfe rocently, h 


iwvfcSiVMO 

its forlnd, whedHT Hf 
useful purpose or 


his readers. AD orfe tip 
die rational reader 
put off by 4 iicb.pt 
as the ebum ihat £ 

• .»• ■• Hi ' r 


ar. last miRTY years of the 
BftMntli century produced a 
evolutionary change In men’s 

ndiiis of the Bible ond 
of Christianity. Tlie long- 

t negotiations with the 

which had led to 
rtlve reunion between 
and Western Christen- 
t ha Council of Florence 
bad had one positive 
The Greek representatives, 
icularly those such as Bes- 
ho remained iu the West, 
enormous impetus to an 
awakening Interest in the 
'a titers and with that to the 
ti of integrating Platonism 
istianity. Apd beyond Plato, 
filso those great storehouses 
int tlicology represented by 
ies oi the pnst, Zoroaster. 
l Hermes Trismegistus nnd 
1? 

of this exciting speculation 
joat the mistaken belief 
in Numenius of Apameo. 
Martyr, and Clement of 
ia that Mosos stood behind 
d the errors of the pagan 
ers wero due less to idola- 
to tlielr failure to under- 
erly the divinely Inspired 
.ns of tltolr Jewish prede- 
Thus they had taken the 
tlou to Moses to build 
cle on tho mountain too 
•nd had failed to under- 
i text allegorically. As a 
such reasoning It was pos- 
argue that classical philo- 
d much ‘ else besides, if 
nderstood, actually con- 
e Christian view of tho 
I . could provide tha Chris- 
arguments ogainst heretics 
’« and, for the first time 
European history, jncl- 
hm. 

alkor concentrates on - one 
'It intellectual movement, 
(he use .throughout the 
'« down to the mid- 


Christian precedents 


eighteenth century of the Hermetic 
texts, pseudo-Sibylline oracles, 
alleged Chaldaenn -and Orphic pro- 
phecies which had been used by the 
early Christians in East and West 
for apologetic purposes. This was 
the Ancient Theology. Ft demon- 
strated that the Christiuu belief in 
Monotheism, that the world was 
created by the Word out of nothing, 
and even orthodox Trinitarian teach- 
ing, could be traced back to tho 
prumtivo natural religion of man- 
kind preserved by tlie pagan con- 
temporaries of the patriarchs. 
Christian Lruths were being fore- 
shadowed from the dawn of time. 

The earliest exponents of this 
theory were the Florentine Platonists 
led by Ficlno, Giovanni Pico, and 
Polizinno. Surprisingly, oven Savo- 
narola was not opposed to thoir 


Assertion that tho ancient theology 
helped to show that Zoroaster and 
Pythagoras as well as Moses. shared 


In the -truth represented by Chris- 
tianity. In the next century, behind 
the clamour of the conflict between 
Protestant and Catholic, theologians 
on both sides of the divide continued 
to probe into tlte wisdom . of the 


to probe into tlte wisdom . of the 
ancient theology. The French, In 

6 articular, deduced that even the 
ruids oould.be claimed as persons 
endowed with the knowledao .of 
mysteries of the universe, amllionce 
could be counted among the fore- 
runners of Christianity. All this was 


D. P. WALKER : 

The Auclent Theology 

Studies ill Christinn Platonism from 
the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth 
Century 

276pp. Duckworth. £5.45. 


grist to the mill of defenders of 
Christian orthodoxy against tlte grow- 
ing army of those who called a plague 
on both sides of the Reformation. It 
is ironical to find the Jesuit Parsons 
allied with Sidney ana Montaigne in 
arguing the truth of Christianity on 
tho basis of alleged sayings of 
Pythagoras. The Catholics, ^ however, 
were able to make most ubo 
of this sort of apoloaetic. In a 
chapter which shows tlie depth of 
his research and a- line pcrcuptlvc- 
ness. Dr Walker tracos the suc- 
cessful development of tho Jesuits* 
use of the ancient theology os a 
missionary weapon In China. Far 
from being merely an incidental 
in their propaganda, the re- 
doubtable Ricci and liis successors 
worked out exactly how Confucian 
philosophy, like that of tho Qrphlca 
and the Sibyls, could claim an origin 
older even than Moses, perhaps from 
some Patriarch near the time of the 
-Flood, and was thus far superior to 
the philosophy of 'the Western 
pagans. Not until the last years of 
the seventeenth century were tho 


Jesuits challenged on the legitimate 

S rounds that such arguments 
eprived Christianity of its unique 
status. But ns Dr Walker rightly 
points out, the Jesuits were far from 
being misunderstood proponents of 
a religions liberalism. Couicm- 
poraries. including the polymath 
Pierre Boyle, had little doubt that 
. once they gained onougli power in 
China, they would -try to persuade 
the emperor to follow the model of 
the Roi Soleil and make .China 
touto cntimllque ”, with the same 
accompanying repression of non- 
believers as iiad followed the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Names. 


Tfio Ancient Theology, then, is an 
Interesting and indeed a fascinating 
study that sets some of the reliKlnns 
issues thrown up by the Rew.dssanco 
in a now light. Tn particular, It is pos- 
sible to trace a Diatonic uml Herme- 
tic element among theologians on 
both sides of tho Channel, which was 
developing independently of the 
arguments between Reformers and 
Catholics, and which conflicted also 
with the dominant Augustin fan ism 
of both. It may, however, bo urged 
that Dr Walker, by coufining liis 
theme so strictly to the influence of 
tho ancient theology, has Isolated this 
from the mainstream of Renaissance 
Platonism of which it formed a part. 
Despite the two rather negative pas- 
sages from (ho Thirty-Nine Articles 
that he quotes, the English Reforma- 


tion involved a rniisidu ruble shift ui 
emphasis front the Latin Fuiliers li- 
the Creek, and iu purlieu I jv to ilu 
Cappadocians. Christian PluumKi. 
was thus assured its pluco in th 
theology of the Church of Enghim 1 
from the outset. Sir Philip Sidney 
and Lord Herbert of Cher bury were 
perhaps moro representative ui 
Anglicanism thou Dr Walker migln 
appear to allow. 

Tn addition, what was tha tnu 
origin of the ancient theology ? It i> 
not enough to speak of the ijiterwcuv 
ing of the Christian, Gnostiv 
Maui clmean. Hermetic, Orphic un 
N co- Pythagorean religious system.-. 
The ancient theology, as it was used 
by the curly Christian apologists, wtw 
almost wholly derived front lute 
Jewish apologetic. The discovery «l 
Hermetic works and compilation-., 
such as the "Apocalypse m 
Zostrianus *’ Ju the Gnostic library o, 
Nag Hammadi. has helped to fill tin 
gap between tfio Into Jowish and tin 
patristic use of tills literature. An 
opening chapter more abreast with 
current research in this field could 
perhaps have further Illuminated 
why tho ancient theology enught flu 
imagination of the emancipated 
. thinkers of tha French and Italian 
Roimissanco. 

As It Is, however, Dr Walker lia*- 
np cued up many new avenues io 
cxploro. Obscured by the endless 


bloody quarrels of Reformation ami 
Counter-Reformation were emcratmi 
more hopeful currents of religious 
thought involving strange allies nml 
often stranger theories. Deism 
latter-day Ana n ism, and the wlwh 
range of early comparative studie- 


thouglit involving strange allies nnd 


Deism 


in religion that arose as European- 
first penetrated the South Seas, wen 
part of its legacy. The noble savnf;> 
of tlte Enlightenment could nuiuliei 


among Ills ultimate protectors iIujm- 
busy Hellenistic Jews who tried tn 
prove with tho eia of forged urar let 


that Plato was no more than an An it 
Moses, 


basic question remains : " Whose law 
do the police onforce, and wlty ? " 
Policiiig nnd police work nre no 
longer * giveus ’’ but mutable. It 
becomes necessary to distinguish 
between different levels ofi the en- 
forcement process. The ddhiltfons 
of. police work projected by those 
who support tho police service— 
the Homo Office and local author!- 
tios—inay be dHTo|’ont from those 
projected by other individuals ami 
groups with- different, kinds of 

S ower . . . tho '“ formal ” doflnl*. 

ous aro probably more rolevant 
for senior officers, whoso- status 
and career advancement in part 
dop ond upon their complying with 
these definitions, than for the man 
on the beat who ia subject to a 
whole host of different pressures. 
In the. rural area tho pollccmon 






l93Qs. ,Evon the alternative image of : ! younge^ sOqlOlog 
Z Cars and Soft^So/tlyundferscores- >P thqlr essay am Socia] theory 
the point that , thOBo^ho, fall .foul of ' - Dr Caih’S res^rcIi was. carried out 
the polled have only themselves to in two •_ JL- . - ^ 

blames - 1.; ' 

- V -5Tra^p«)Htics of riaitro, v 

.-duced-iJa 'umcUrnewlon^t^ot--.:. 

Jfl v facc rJ Qt&, acro8s !tna- PpHce wprk, . But lit- doe 
States not only '.-brouglttv at any, stage to. Loudon- ' 

|MF . i5? ? r ?P! r P?i l cr4icisni ( T>ut , it. i§ relevant fo^ two 


row police role, and enjoyed a status 
deriving from it. (The position 
of PC Drury in tho socinl world of tho 
Archors’ Atpibridge Is a good example 
of this, exercising n.fair degree iof 
ng : crlmo: in tno 

. . .. to fiction; a 

keeper of the peace apd an important 
nogotlotor. of reality.). In thb cl. 
hy^p.utrqst, the pollcotpen nlpst loo" 


iUmlQjr in 


Appear tp conm . vq 




m-*s* Mm: als WxLxflbvtzMxi 




o V toVixl' •n^a-m 
Similar trends mqy ib 

4 rtd-hlsp.iflF Japan 

bieU-.b^ypiir 


ralofthc H<f 

her, police quthoritios' 

•I BUIS 


9 °clal worla. oij' a 1 scale 
6 readily comprehended IP 


had,.- co 
senior. 0 
s 


. And : here,! protaMrj 
For while atadleslqw* 
which may bg tea 
assisting the deveWW 
ofllcleiicy ace ter 1“ 
come to thOBeWhpt®, 
research dkec^ jw* 
sis of Ideology Is 
inimical M the 
What poUoehtea tm, 
service w may bi 
loglats as a paw. 
crucy, and bureSiit 
ally hard . -L 
nnalysls^d crlwa» -j 
feared llo&W 
amount of Iayr ‘0 
occur In the pr^ M 
ment, while thecej" 

pressures ori the w*’ 
tho status, quo oy roe 
deviance In various 
Hero it might bi 
Cain is unduly 
lug an in^wse 

ere wlde-ranfdUO 

represOpWtlviMtUI- 

bcewi'5*^ 

considerBbM,b» d 
traffic leglitatU 

that there -la 
tJdri df thb tosf 
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macular, versions 


Protestant ways 


™ DGE • produced, -.‘f the most lively and 

ibllrai thorough of the private Bible traus- 

wucal Translation lations in this century”: Knox, 

rf Dpiitcrh thouBlioxcellinBin "grapUic real- 

ra Deutsch. £ 3 . 75 . ^ amJ . llterary jma g{ n8tion « 

nd Th* - Nfliu nevertheless “ so approved what was 

’ ' Hhlt£ ” CW T08ta,lie,lt * called the heresy of paraphrase that 
he was led to gloss too often”:; 


tho brother of John aud son of Zebe* 
dee; Dr Partridge adds the question- 


able statement that "the gospel tra- 
dition tvas entirely oral until the sup- 
pression of the Jewish Revolt by 
Hadrian in kv 70 "—although two 


MARTIN E. MARTY t 
Protestantism, 

368pp. Weidenfch! and Nicolsou. 


• JMhlft- - i — • uttuuu [uo ueresy ot pHi u|j/uatje uJui 

he was led to gloss too often”:; 

tandsrd Version ■ Phlllips.'on the other hand, "is atten- ween ad 65 and 75” I 

. • , . tlvely accurate In paraphrase, and All this (and much more) li unfod- 

' • unique in breathing vitality into the tunate, because it undermines our 
. ... ' colloquial and informal Greek of the confidence in the general reliability 

oq Bible Epistles’*. . of wltat.ls for the most part an ia. 

Dflahl Vercinn • The Jentsaletn Bible comes out fornulttve, and ; therefore Useful, 

Daara Version , .' fairly well: it is " a workmanlike edl- piece of work. ‘ - • 

Fontana. Paperback tion, for which there will be untold At the same time as English 

' uses by all religious denominations cal Translation there appeared tad i- 

i I ' ■ ' ■■' But tlie New English Bible gets some Hons of the Revised Standard Ver- 

.- .. really rough handling. It took longer don In its ^o t most receiU fonns. 

ty coBc'ecn of A, C. Part- t6 produce than any previous tranria- The Nelson book, tliough described 

accutupHabed .English tion, and cost mote than 200 times as a Second Edition on. the 
.T 1 ” 1 language and style ; as much as the Authorised Version, 
aners :a complete survey Though sohue bits are commendable 


pages .earlier he has hhnSelf dated 
the first three of the gospels " bet- 


accutupHabed .English tion, and cost mote than 200 times 
.T 1 ” 1 language and style ; as much as the Authorised Version, 
complete survey Though solno bits are commendable 
rKv B i °* history of (notably !St John’s Gospol), it suffers 
iDucttiransIatloh, front its as a whole from "incongruity of 
*U , the , Anglo-Saxon styles ” and lias ” many relapses into 
? rtw ® Q b the 'lines of traditional biblical idiotti To those 
ffi?. ninth century to essential niceties such as "balanced 
]Li_ and tha NflW phrases and clauses. to secure th^ 

IDlft of tpday, ■ • effects of Hebrew parallelism, and 

m major translations is, use of afliterutlon arid We' 
to turn with ah account modulation”, the translators Ivere 


VAVJUk UIIW VVdl I)»V* W IHUU *.WV _ _ • a m • .v | • m J|-J 

as much as the Authorised Version, jacket, is in fact the orlamal edition 
Though sofcio bits are commendable the Old Tes | ^ ■ 
(notably :St John’s Gospol), It suffers W wl* a aenuUie setowl edittaa of 
as a whole from "incongruity of the N ® w .Tast a mmn • J” 
styles ” and lias " many relapses into 3? c<ra £ fl diUon the major changes are 
traditional biblical idiom ■ To those that the ijjf 

essential, niceties sucli as "balanced account of tbe woiuah taken In adul- 


,V j vere text, lies been rolegat.ed to the inar- 
And Dr 8 Jn - There are a number of minor 

AIIU Uf II ... lUA nA.iml Irannlntlal. 


bifjart 


%r, 

^h> 

in 
di 


demon 


'fflIP 

'been.Wtawbv 

deflnitlot^a^^ 
; police 
and 


- pcovtaesjor comparii'. twose " noncoutonmsi otottcai sciwu- 
Frequently' ha ^ ars who praise it as a courageous 
pi versions of a palace ’ attejiipt to improve popular uqder- 
P8, tyith the sigSmctint standing-Of Scripture’*. />’■]'■ .. ' , 
tiflnbST®* ^ eCi ft . Prints,. This isi 'perhaps, .hardly surpris- 
Blble. r Ing, for biblical scholarship: (in the 




Between .. for. him To venture outside iritU.Uti^ 
thnW 1 * ^Authorised familiar territory. Yet tune and agaip . 


ga 
w 
tbj 


ri.both 


,stereotyp^-'^L B f0 i 

ttspSr 

fliat U moei lWSi 

: : 

m f 


^EuBlish, Bjblo; his coniiheitfa 


There is also a more .liberal supply 
of marginal notes. - ‘There is, how* 

. ever, no Apocrypha. .. . 

The Collins, book, Common' Bible, 
declnros itself to be ari |‘ Ecumeni- 
cal Edition ”« and therefore .ihcludea ; 
tho Aptitwpitai The Revisfed St^nj. 
dard.: trtnslatlori.of.tlie Apocryphal 
hooks ivas fost puhlishect'separntely 
In 1957. ,Jn lhe,i96S edltfon they 

were I'ccogpi zed as Brio RjBltig to-thfe, 

Bible to thtf 1 wmt qf U^ng: printed 
(with a' special 1 introduction) hfwr. 

Revelation ,a» the yery eqd. lujtho 
" Catholic Edition " of - 19GG _thaV 
. were given tUqir traditional 'places.. 


Martin ' Marty has produced , tbfi 
latest volume id an apibitious series 
on the history of religion. The sub- 
ject of Protestantism, In ell Its 
global; ramifications. Is a vaak one 
and he does not make his task any 
earner by. trying to deal not only 
with Protestant theology and reli- 
gion but also with its expressions in 
culture and society.. The intention 
Is admirable but tbe material has 
to be so compressed that the book, 
adds up to liLtle more, then a 
general introduction .for, wrist who 
nave little antecedent familiarity 
with -tlte subject." 

As web, however, It is excellent. 
Two-thirda of the main text deals 
' with Protestant theology, spirituality 
and church order in the wider co«r 
text of the world's religion, arid gives 
a succinct and readable account 
which. put? many familial' matters- jo 
a fresh light- Tlie remaining, third 
deals with Protestant views Of 
the good life and libw 'dray Rave 
worked out in sttch fields os 
those of . nationality and • race 
! folatiopa . politics : - hnd 'ricoaormd' 
life, the K arts ohd' iahilly ' lift. 
This Is more original than the other 
section and, perhaps for this reason, 
not quite so authoritative. It Is 
: useful. to bo reminded, especially in 
-these days, th»| the ProLC Slant atti- 
tude towoWls tbeurta lias been more 
complicated tnen many of Its critics 
have supposed but,, oil several other 


educational development and cxpiin- 
.slon, even when they have not always 
gathered Its fruits, Is Inadequately 
recognised. . And while, as ought be 
expected from someone who has 
written so vrall on the subject, Pru- 
fessor Marty has much that is perti- 
nent- to pay about the 11 seculariza- 
tion” process as .it takes place in 
Protestantlsih, • he does not sufii. 
ciently recognize the power of in- 
ternal recovery and reformation 
which many branches of Protestant- 
ism display. . 

xft vevy substantial bibliography, 
running to more tbau 100 pages, is 
the outstanding feature of the book. 
.It is generously annotated and gives 
the reader 'an -agreeable sense of 
overhearing a professor recommend-, 
ing useful books .to his students, 


throwing out the occasional apprecia- 
tive or. astringent remark by the way.'. 


It is particularly valuable to British 
venders In calling attention to' the 
extensive and deeply interesting 
'IHterature. which exists on American 
: Protestant ism, of which most of them 
'will be quite oblivious. There ate, it 
is true, a few blemishes. Professor 

- Marty is -very much an American 
. Lutheran and, well-informed as he is. 

- he once or twice gets hlfi facts about 
■! Anglican Is m slightly tyrong.-Hri also’ 

aecans to have a prejudice Against 
■ Keipl-t Barth, to' whttse' manunicmal 
contribution, to the restatement of: 
Protestantism he pays very limited 
attention. _ 

, For those who tenow little of Pro- , 
tentantism; and for those who are 
familiar only with some asp ecu of its 
■life, this book is un oye-openor. But 
Je seems e jury. -f hat, riven in, th«o 
days, so , strictly imrodyctory a piece 
' ' ‘ *" liu vo to cost so much. 




tlvItypf Pi'ofaksor Marty’s judgment. 
Prom ith Gib taWri poirit oS ; vlcWi Pvt>< 
[ testanls niuy have plenty to deplore 
iU thqliK .attitude tov;,foi‘ iristante, 
: pBtrlatJsnt arid missions arid relations 


^between men 1 und Wbiuen, builn thc 
>. perspective; of i|tSs ; aftries, ; >vJtkU . is 
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, some matters ore also : treated Very 
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Is not simple hutlUt Is important and 
deserves discitssipn^ rThUr enormous 
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AFRICA 


Double-talk and triple-thinking 


SUZANNft CRONJlv : 

XI i e World and Nigeria 
409pp. Sidgwiclt and Jackson. £5.95. 

WOLE SOYINKA : 

The Man Died 
3l5|)p. Rex Collings. £3.50. 

Both these books are more than 
accumulative contributions to the 
continuing literature on the 
Nigerian Civil War. Each, in its way, 
adds o new dimension to the retro- 
spective analysis of the Biafran 
affair. If The World and Nigeria 
does not quite achieve that degree 
of definitiveness usually attached to 
the phrasing Suzanne Cronje has 
chosen for her subtitle, "The Diplo- 
matic History of the Biafran War” 

— and she herself acknowledges that 
it does not — it nevertheless plainly 
shifts the focus away from Lagos, 

Enugu, and Kaduna and zooms in 
on London tmd Washington, Moscow 
und Peking ("Ojukwn salutes 
Moo ” is one of her appendixes). 

Wale Soyinka’s dramatically per- 
sonalized story of his prolonged de- 
tention by the Federal authorities 
' for suspected support of the Biafran 
cause (whether active collaboration 
or just sympathy, he never really 
knew, for ho was neither formally 
charged nor brought to trial) lauds 
us fairly and squarely in Kaduna jail. 

Soyinka's record is an African J'ac- 
cine. For him. General Gowon is tlic 
villain of the piece, head of a regime 
"whose knowledge of guilt compels 
it to remain by force in discredited 
power The Gowon regime is 
indicted by Mrs Cronje too, but in 
her brief it is Britain and the Soviet 
Union that stand alongside Nigeria, 
all three charged with hypocrisy. (In- 
cidentally, passionate pro-Biafran .. , _ . 

that she is, Mrs Cronje deliberately well argued. 


calls the episode " the Biafran War ” 
— the term which is banned in Lagos.) 
What we have, then, are two strong 
condemnations of Go-won's Nigeria — 
neither, be it noted, by a 41 Biafran ” 
in the literal sense of that discarded 
and discredited ethno-political label. 

The larger part of The World and 
Nigeria consists of an attack on Bri- 
tain for its involvement, interpreted 
as convoluted and callous, in the war. 
Here Mrs Cronje is at her best, reve- 
lation following scandalous revela- 
tion of aims supplies and non-neu- 
trality as she builds up her cumula- 
tive case against the double-talk and 
triple-thinking of the British authori- 
ties. Her chapter headings give some 
idea of the gusto of her assault: 
" Britain : Mercy and Oil Wells ”, 


of Nigeria s official trade tigures, she 
challenges the official British con- 
tention that It was supplying only 15 
per cent of' Nigeria’s total import of 
arms, and convincingly concludes 
that the United Kingdom was, des- 
pite the considerable Russian aid in 
aircraft and artillery, the main sup- 
plier of arms to the Federation. 

There is strong criticism, based 
on new facts, of the conduct of the 
international observer team, whose 
official denial of any evidence of 
genocide meant so much to Lagos 
while the campaign was. under way, 
and from the “ murky maze of half 
truths ” Mrs Cronje has constructed 
die curious tale of General Alexan- 
der, tlie Scott Report, and the Sun- 
day Telegraph Secrets Trial, and 
the even cunouser tale of Major Ian 
Wnlsworth-Bell. Her chapter on 
the disappointing record oE the 
Organisation of African Unity, 
hampered by its respect for colonial 
boundaries, with her verdict of 
Africa’s failure to restore peace in 
Nigeria, is deeply documented and 
well argued. 


Mrs Cronje lias made a mucli- 
needed contribution towards, ns she 
has it, 41 putting the record 
straight”. This she has sensibly 
done by producing primary evidence 
—sonic, nearly three ye&rs after the 
war is over, not available to earlier 
writers— and not solely by querying 
and quarrelling with the testimony 
of other historians of the war. Blit 
in her very act of setting the record 
straight a number of curves, even of 
crooked lines, begin to skew the pic- 
ture once again. Her deeply seated 
passion for Biafran advocacy — is her 
danger-fraught plea for a revival of 
Biafra nothing more than an echo 
from the recent past? — tends, even 
when the languuge is temperate, to 
jeopardize her capacity for accuracy. 

Of couvsc site makes her prejudice 
clear : 44 The people of the East were 
tlie Injured party and they had a 
good case : an equally good case has 
yet to be made for tne Federal side 
in the war.” But this simplistic argu- 
ment leaves the many consequences 
unconsldored. The World and 
Nigeria does make a real contribu- 
tion to the study of the Nigerian 
Civil War, but now much further 
forward can we honestly be said to 
be in our understanding of the total 
diplomatic history of that war if one 
set of half-truths has been knocked 
on tlie head only tp be replaced by 
more half-truths ? • . 

Arrested in August 1967 because 
he Had made a- visit to Biafra, Mr 
Soyinka smuggled out a letter in 
which be alleged that a couple of 
soldiers accused of murdering an Ibo 
civilian had been released with the 
connivance of those in high places. 
In wartime Nigeria, the dread sus- 
picion of being subversive coqld be 
enough to ensure detention. That 
fate was certain, Mr Soyinka 
believes, when the Federal Govern- 
ment took fright lest one of Nigeria’s 
most eminent intellectuals, with an 


international reputation and a non- 
Ibo us well, should be seen to he in 
public opposition to the Feiloru] 
cause. 

From his many months in solitary 
confinement Mr Soyinka smuggled 
out several letters and poems. One, 
promoted as a broadsheet by Rex 
Collings, liis friend (and now pub- 
lisher of his hook), entitled 44 Live 
Burial ” had ns its opening the 
sombre line: 44 Sixteen paces by 
twenty-three ”, It concluded, chil- 
lingly: 

Bulletin : 

He sleeps well, eats 
Well. His doctors note 
No (lumuge. 

Our plastic surgeons tend his public 

image. 

Writing botweon the lines of Rodin’s 
Primitive Religion and Ills own 
ldanre poems, Mr Soyinka scribbled 
—as the Imaginative jacket shows— 
fragments of poems, ploys, n novel, 
and the 44 prison notes ” which now 
make up The Man Died. Thereby 
this Nigerian intellectual remained 
sane : no approvingly quotes the 
Greek political prisoner, George 
Mangakis, that 44 among so many 
other things tlie anguish oF being In 
prison is also a deep need to com- 
municate with one’s fellow human 
beings. It is a need that suffocates 
one at times.” The title, by the 
way, is taken from the laconic tele- 
gram sent to Soyinka in reply to ids 
inquiry after the death of a journalist 
friend beaten up by the soldiers in 
the Western Region: “Tim Man 
Dbbd” 

What are these prison notes ? All 
of the book, is autobiography. Some 
of it is history, too, with its insights 
into an aspect of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s conduct fortunately unknown 
to most of us. Much of it, too, is 
pure Soyinka, the prose and imagery 
taking off into lunar labyrinths be- 
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WILLIAM EDGETT SMITH i • 
Nyerere of Tanzania 
207pp. Golfantiz.' £2.50. 

President . Nyerere . is obe of the 
thinkers of- Africa. He is .ftlao a iuan 


of high principles. ‘ deep humanity 
and almost .total lick of pomposity. 
-The 1 .combination;, of- those qualities 
is . rare in political: leaders, and as a 
result Tnu^nia.’s President 1&:*tyidcdy • 
misunderstood. . 1 


knnws hfcn. wellf; eirt ht&g ; good 
undemanding both <jf tt\aAirbbTeins 
; WWb he has to face, as TefiderVof 1 
an extremely- poor country, land of 
Jus philosophy In tackling tti6hj s ln. 
Nyerere of Tanzania he .provides an-: 
odntirable iniighi Juto 1 tne realttifer 


who so readily pronounce verdicts op : 
Tanzania froiq a basis of Ignorance 
or un perceptive observation . would 
do well tp ponder the verdict. of this 
particular American writer/ V ■ .: •• 

Mr Smith’s approach Is quite 
different : from . . that of- Jeremy 
Murray-Browii iu'.'hft recent bio- 
graphy of Jomo Keayatta (reviewed 
in the TLS on December .15, 1972). 
Nyerere of Tanzania is far more of 
a series of essays than a closely anno.- 
• tated tuece of research; Nyerere’a 
life and Tanzania’s development are 
narratod. through descriptions .of 
events, continents : of family and 
friends, sketches of offier characters 
i Involved jin the drama. This method 
; of. presentation. could easily fall, and 
produce: ’no more than a series df 
disjointed fragments of information. 


Fdr example, lie understands, and 
encourages his readers to under- 
stand, why President Nyerere is fas- 
cinated by aspects of Chinese society, 
and does hot fall Into the ridiculous 
trap of assuming that this fascination 
lg Proof of a desire to, embrace . 
Cpiubse communism. He appreciates 
bow ^valuable, and relevant is the’ 
experience of China tp a country 1 
desperately trying to pull itfiblf up 
by thO efforts of its peasant popula- 
tion— end liow irrelevant, in this con- 
text is the expertise of the City of 
London or Wall 'Street. He quotos 
Nyerere ; •• " 

China is different. Chiba is a 
backward country trying to pull 
Itaelf 'up; But it is two steps ahead 
of us.--. No— three steps in some 


ti.o.ni^Hth thfe rest of the wprld The 
Brjtuh ; and American politicians 
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assessment, 

Smith der 


Sipiu demonstrates the stufri- 
i £ -many pfi. tlie popular tlichfis 
t arfe 1 uttered about - Tanzania.' 




• • ,-fibbuld send;: piany -people to i 
V. ,t Jl9« tWnm.'Bufcft hag nothing 
* with ^the ; Gold , Wan: It. Is 
;■ question of. iyhat we ato capable 


(Incidentally, Mr Smith captures 
perfectly Nycrerc’8 direct, relaxed 


Style.) 

There ore of course a number of 
valid doubts about President 
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from th? /overall- « 
Nyerere ase men as 


Nyercre’s leadership, and Mr Smith’s 
generally sympathetic and laudatory 
mw of him gains immensely from 
the fact that ho Is awaro of them and 
discusses thorn. For oxnmple, 
NyerorB’s public presentation of his 
decision (though not the decision 
Itself) to resign from tho Prime 
Ministership soon aftor indepen- 
dence in order to gd bqck to the grass 
roots and reorganize tho party 
showed n bud error of judgment. 
One could justly criticize his 
handling of aspects of the Zanzibar 
situation, though obviously the pos- 
sible courses of action open to him 
have always been few, Certainly he 
made a ba,d mlstako in handing over 
JP tha late Abeid Kai'ume font' 
leaders for, as it turned out, execii- 
tion without proper trial- - ' 

These mistakes— some of v> them 
serious— are recognized by Mr Srilith. 
He. does not -allow, them- to detract 
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n love with the life force 


k M HLINESKN : 

02 med Regnbiic 

peiibaBen: Gyldendal. 
Dkr39. 


s rr may well be argued that 
as JatEen-ibantz Jacobsen 
in 1939 put the Faroes on 
literary charts with 
_.Jy published novel 

j can be no doubt that 

r t "close friend and distant 
.William Heinosen, who has 
d o constant reminder that 
Ited islands with their mere 
inhabitants ore eminently 
of producing literature of 
anal stature. Both chose 
rather than their native 
I as their medium, and this 
|U have eased their passage 
i broader arena of European 
e. It is only now that 
- U being translated into 
; by tho third member of a 
wrsonal and literary friend- 
Hstian Matras. 

m llelncsen originally made 
ation In Denmark as a lyric 
’ tho 1920s, not until the 
decade turning to the prose 
is to make him Inrernatlon- 
Dus. Now, in Panorama med 

! (“Panorama with Rain- 
) has returned to poetry for 
third time since 1930. The 
ce of this volume is an 
Ich allows one to look back 
ten’s work as a whole and 
stock, the more so as it 
i a summary of nuich 
ought content, of (he prose 
ring, the intervening years. 


l the very title suggests a 
a of a life’s work, and the 
ib surely the symbol of the 


tfc reverence for life which 
f Its most outstanding attrl- 
Jn mood and style, too, this 
* seems to encompass a fair 
of the developments which 
ft discernible throughout the 
r jeers i m although the mclan- 
xwpection of the very early 
missing, their sheer lyrical 
abundantly present and, 
more abrupt rhythms and 
mwous sounds of Helnfesen’s 
rj dominate tlie politically 
‘•J. “engaged ” middle sec- 
J m turn give why to the 
i^wtthlng lines of the cos- 
y with which the volume 
« couple of glorious pas- 
« '“howa thdt he Is 
of writing modern- 
bj [ aud large he 
vebrjo be modern. 

b fhveen left-wing 
h*£ » - c ^l views— mllit- 
^ . M Heinesen himself 
tqa constant preoccu- 
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are Otto Gelsted aud Hans Kirk, 
both of whom figure in Panorama 
med Regnbue, and both of whom 
were instrumental in fashioning 
Heinescn’s political ideas: “You 
were my university ”, he says of Gel- 
sted in these poems.' There are 
traces of both these groups of writers 
in Ifcineson’s work, but be bus syn- 
thesized what in fact are two strik- 
ingly disparate approaches to life 
and literature, thereby producing a 
series of poems, novels and short 
stories of great orginallty and power, 
all of which bear a quite unmistak- 
able stamp of their own. > • 

Panorama med Regnbue repre- 
sents tliis dichotomy, the first and 
last of Its four sections containing 
the cosmic perspective, the middle 
two being concerned with more 
earthly matters: the oneness of 
humanity in the pictures of everyday 
life in Russia (" this timeless picture 
of Man "), tlie cynicism had hypocrisy 
with which people are exploited, the 
superficiality with which they are 
fed by the mass! media, and. with . 
which they appear to be content, the 
hope for something better which men 
carries within himself. Mao, indeed, 
links the cosmic with tlie socio-poli- 
tical, for man is the centre of the uni- 
verse. Net in the old theological 
setup that' die universe was created 
for man and that r&an ha6 unique 
rights, but, that, without mau’s pre- 
sence, without man’s eyes to sqe and 
appreciate, nothing would have; any 
manning; .. . .• 

In tbe North, behind tlie .' dark 

horizon, the heavens are filled with 
! a profusion of merriment .and 
. priceless humour. Perhaps It does 


and hope, like l lie v.nvcs of the 

ocean lntminevinK Incessantly 

every tiny and every hour for a 

llmiisuiid uges against hliiul and 

Indomitable coasts. 

It is characteristic (bat Hcincsen 
should liavo chosen the ordinary, un- 
obtrusive women of Tsagorsk to be 
the bearers of his symbolism. It is 
a !cclini(|uc which he has used 
(lirciuglimit. The lowly people of his 
novels arc those with the most im- 
pressive positive qualities. The 
middle classes are those who tend 
to be inimical towards the human 
qualities which go to give life its 
dynamism and hope. In particular 
tne middle classes tire those behind 
the sectarian movements which sup- 
press the natural instincts and aspir- 
ations of the poorer scctiuns of tlic 
community. 

Tills in one of ihc causes of con- 
flict in nil the major novels, most 
jioiJcoubly in tho masterly Da 
for table gpilletmvnd. There the 
small group of amateur musicians 
symbolizing the innocent acceptance 
w llfo are gradually overpowered by 
the negative sectarian forces led by 
Aukerscn, the savings bunk manager, 
und by the narrow, antagonistic 
authorities who, when tho bank is 
robbed, are determined to pin the 
crime on to n “cap man”, not a 
“ hut man ". Tlie same hypocrisy is 
found In tbe novel of tuc British 
wartime occupation of the Faroes, 
Pen sorte Gryde (“ Tho black caul- 
dron "),* where sectarianism leads to 
the inhibit ion of natural instincts, 
and whero greed and a willingness tn 
exploit the defenceless go Baud in 
baud with patriotic rhetoric and a 
facade of charity : there is desperate 
irony hi tlie way in which Live, tlie 
representative of womanhood. Is 
spiritually seduced by the sectarians 
and then physically raped by & lead- 
ing public figure, ending her days In 
s mental .hospital founded bv the 
perverse little rapist, Oppermntui, In 
memory of the irife who lay dying 
m tlie next room while he carried 
out his act of seduction. 


positions of opposing forces, 
fixamples of such a juxtaposition 
abound in nil the novels— melo- 
dramatic at times, perhaps, hut al- 
ways of significance as vehicles for 
the underlying ideas, li vents arc 
magnified, con diets presented moie 
openly than they might be in reality j 
characters are often deliberately 
drawn a little larger than life. Parti- 
cularly in his inter work, Flcincsen 
often talks of the unfathomable 
depths of human nature, a view, 
however, which leads him not to seek 
to analyse his characters, but rather 
to treat them with tolerance and be- 
mused acceptance. Together with 
Peeler Bor re sen, the diarist of Dct 

£ ode IJaah, tho author admits to not 
eing able to understand the intri- 
cacies of human nature, but never- 
theless, as a human being himself, 
with good and bad within himself, ho 
accepts man as lie Is, and lie cham- 
pions his cause. In Pniinnomr med 
fccjjnfwe lie conics buck once niora 
to wonderment ut human nature, 
finding within himself relation ships 
even with the most vicious pro tint or. i 
In tlie oceans, and accept big his own 
ego ns 44 labyrinthine and painfully 
conscious of itself”. 

Tn sn far as the observant reader 
Is always aware of the cosmic im- 
plications and the sense of conflict 
Inherent In lleincsen’s work, It Is 
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Si boffi of the middle novels, De 
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united. But only in a hmited ?enSe crude: ihoueh thara lr is not seen in 


are to some extout muled by the 
author’s ever-present humour and 
hU love of portraying ordinary 
people, particularly the eccentrics 
among them. Ho is n teller of stories 
par excellence, a passionate depict er 
of loners, of eccentrics who Eoy one 
reason or another come into conflict 
with their surroundings. He Is 
Faroeso, and all bis novels take 
place In (he Faroes— though they 
might as well take place anywhere 
in the world, for despite the pro* 
fusion pf focal colour they presop. 

f oso no prior knowledge. The 
aroes, Heincsea has said, are the 
absolute centre of tbe world. As 
such, they form a microcosm reflect- 
ing the conflicts, the hopes, the di* 
illuBionmentB Of. the world at large, 
for, says the author, man is the same 
everywhere. 

\ Universal! sin portrayed through 


see nip worjc ,m a predominantly 
Marxist; light; reflecting the -tradi- 
tional class struggle. Certainly (ha 


does Heinesen seek to convey ^sci- 
entific viewpoint i in his work, end 
ultimately his-. concept. of tfio rale 


hot concern us mortal 1 . men, ..and 
; yet: without us this display would 
be sheer worthies nonsense seen 
. by. no one’s eyes. 


of woman is a poetic risitin, a deeply- 
felt^ subjective attitade .which, is 
only occasionally rationalized, but 
which pervades the whole of his. 
work and Is responsible for a series 
of poetical, lyrical pad often poig- 
nant portraits of women: Siiupnft. 
tiie quiet; self-eff&cftfi girl of tbb . 
first novel fllafsenda -Gry (’ Wind- 
swept Dawn”), who from a sense of 


selves In a new area despite all the 
difficulties put in their path, can be 
construed In this way, and it Is prob- 
ebly the most obviously Marxist of 
all Heine sen’s nove(s. It is also the 
least characteristic . of . them, grey 
and humourless, though not.mtnout 
the; poetry ; and drama ■ which are 
never completely absent from them. 
Tbe class Struggle Is likewise implicit 
in both of . the middle novels, De 
fortdbte spillemiend and Den sorte 
Grjjde; though there It is not seen In 
its purest form and is determined 
by extraneous f actor s^w hi ch have ho . 
place In a Marxist Intetpretation of 
life. In the last novel, VH godf 
Himb (“Fair Hope”), sometimes- 
seen . on “ tlie people 

rising against the oppresriotrrpf B ; 
Fascist dictatbwhlprf » Marxist Inter-, 
pfotetion is defeat hand./Bo it must 

i p bcjni w- Pmoramd.mm- Kpmmie/ ■ 


at the great world of pop culture out- 
side,xvith extrovert political sketches 
giving Way to fresh considerations 
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one of the world’s, smaller commu- 
nities Is q haUlnarfc of- Heine sen’s 
work: Thus his latest volume of : 
poetry, with* echoes from his 1 own ' 
childhood ok well as of the journey* 


of then's place In the Ufe-death pro- 
cess on which the universe is based, 
stands as a summary of tho author's 
achievement- to date, and undarluiea 
his position as one of tbe outstand- 
ing Scandinavian writers of today; - 
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T nt: Nn.KD fur a modem edition of 
She I ley's poetry is notorious. 
Some 3,000 lines were added to 
the canon by the publication of the 
*■ Ksdallc Notebook ” iu 19G4, and 
there arc probably hundreds still 
imprinted among the poet's work* 
sheets, now nearly all available for 
exam iiintiou, whue doubt has been 
cast oil the integrity of well-known 
poems by recent studies In the trans- 
mission of the text. Exagetic scholar* 


mission ot me text. Exegetic scholar* 
ship, too, has accomplished so much 
during the sixty years since the last 
major edition with explanatory notes 


(C. D. Locock’s, 1911) that readers 
1 no longer feel confident of the mean- 
ings inL ended by what they read. 
Humours of editions forthcoming 
both in America and England have 
long been circulating ; but Oxford 
is firsL in the field with this instal- 
ment of what was designed to super- 
sede Hu tell i ii son’s fine, evergreen 
volume of 1904. 

Here, ur lust, are virtually all 
Shelley's poems and fragments 
through Queen Mab collected Into 
one convenient book, including such 
unfamiliar pieces as n Sadatc the 
Wanderer ", and The Wandering 
Jew, which Neville Rogers (surely 
with justice) disentangles from tho 
claims of Medwtu, Tne latitude of 
inclusion lg indeed generous: tho 
long “ Saint Edmond’s Eve ”, attri- 
buted to 11 Monk " Lewis, is left 
U ti disturbed urn id Victor and Cazire's 
Original Poetry; two poems attri- 
buted to Harriet Shelley arc 
included, and six attributed to 
Shol ley's sister Elizabeth, some in the 
text, some in the appendix, some in 
both. Five translations from Greek 
or Latin never previously admitted 
among Shelley's works arc reprinted 
also, on a suggestion hi D. F. Mac- 
Caitliy's Shelley's Early Life (1872), 
from the Oxford Herald, where they 
a pp cured In 1 B 11 over tho signatures 
“ S " and M Verslficator ", 

It Is not clour why it. is certain 
that Sholley wrote them, or that he 
did not write McCarthy's own 
favourite, “ Zephyr, whither art thou 
si ray lug ", which is omitted. Shelley 
was not at Oxford when this last was 
published ; but neither was bo at 
Oxford when two oF the others were 
published, since the term had ended 
on December 17, 1810. If those 
really are Shelley's, should not other 
translations over the r same -signa- 
tures, published during . the sahib 
year ill other periodicals, also be 
included as Shelley's ? There seems 
to be mi opening hare for- the re? 
trieval of many . Old 

, An irritating. feature -of Hotclim- 
' son’s texx ' Was the arrangement of 
the . paetus, which piadejt ;Udrd .to 
foil oi v the. atubor's. po^tid’deyolop- 
• menu - 'In this edition, VAji .rar 'fli 
possible ■ the ., poem$ haDp ; . been 
MTgQMd ftt .ehM^lpgical sequence 
uased nn. their djrSfe of cpmidUaii. 11 . 
’ The editor adns^however, " I have 
departed ■ a little 4rom ; iblpPpriii- 

.fLl- •• ‘ 4-1tn maViWI UMiOA 


Shelley : the new 
poetical canon 


still presented intact, so that, for 
example, the first poem in the 
“Esdalle” group is dated 1811-12. 
nnd the last 1805, while iu Victor and 
Cazire three successive poems ore 
dated August 1810, July 1810, and 
October 1809. The longer items are 
themselves not ordered chrono- 
logically: The Wandering Jew, sent 
in some form to Harriet Grove in 
March 1810, is placed after Posthu- 
inous Fragments of Margaret 
Nicholson, written and published the 
following autumn ; and The Devil’s 
Walk, one version of which occurs in 
a letter of January 1812, is printed 
before the collections published in 
1810 and sontc 150 pages before The 
Wandering Jew. A poem containing 
tho lines, “ From the fresh sod the 
violets peep, /The buds lmve burst 
their frozen sleep”, Is dated “July- 
August, 1811 " (there is no note on 
the long Welsh winters). Little 
curiosity is shown over the dates 
and circumstances of these poems : 
where dates were already atrachod, 
these are adopted ; where they have 
to bo supplied, they are rarely 
argued. “The general date 1808-10 
seems a reasonable cou lecture ”, we 
are told of the poems In St Irvyne, 
and indeed this must be true: 
Shelley was sixteen in 1808, add in 
1810 urn book was published. 

. The explanatory note* In the new 
edition represent an absolute gain 
over the old, which had none. Their 
quality, though, is erratic. Professor 
Rogers seems to have little patience 
with the physical and intellectual 
world of the Frepch Revolution ; but 
wherever Shelley's early work can be 
construed os anticipating the pre- 
occupglipns of his ..later poetry the 
commentary may be long 1 and peute. - 
Broad indicaliqrts otily of Shelley’s 
literary ;|rid»btadn«Ssa are; under-, 
taken.: ahd rilrnough tbe editor was 
,f mU&q i tempted .to. delve*’, into the; 
'sources of Snel ley’s notes' for Queen 
Mab, the temptation was resisted- So 
a' reader .startled, by Lord Chester- 
EieUF* .prediction, quoted' in, Quem 
, Mab, that " The despotic government 
of France, is screwed up. to the highest 


pitch Ha revolution is fast approach- 
Ihki.taqt revolution, I anj. convinced, 


depgjji'Mrfe than in tbtfjtymifctupent. 
jJaCh separate colloction'.ot^qcijijsi is 

' Cli i ■ 


• > . .. > 

■’ i ! • 

-'lLlLl- ' . 1 r. . 


Will i-b'e.' radical an'4'0 sanguinary ”, 
must verify ij for himself— If he can. 
Some editorial notes are as inventive 
ad: Shelley's. The poet wrote, in The 
pmivs.yrdh •' 

,’.r, > ' . , I ^ t . • •- - •- *. . 

■ i- *• .' ';y ' ’• ’ 1 


The Complete Poetical Works of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley - 

Edited by Neville Rogers 

Volume 1, 1802-1813. 

410pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £5. 


His horns were concealed by a Bras 
Chapeau, 

And the Devil went forth as natty a 

Beau 

As Bond-street ever saw. 

The note reads: “A somewhat 
forced piece of punning involving 
die French expressions fairc les 
beaux bras ( “to ulav the nian-of- 
fashion) and chapeau a comes 
(= cocked hat, literally 'horned 
hat *)-” 

Professor Rogers’s textual prin- 
ciples (derived, lie tells us, from 
those of another classical scholar, 
A. E, Housman) have been pro- 
claimed in several articles and ate 
reiterated in the Introduction to the 
present volume. The enemy is 
“ Fundamentalism **, by which is 
meant devotion to a meticulous re- 
production of “ tlie manuscript ” or 

the first edition ” at the cost of 
sense and syntax. Thus the judg- 
ment of Locock. " as is liable to hap- 
pen to those wno have laboured too 
long at the mechanical skill of tran- 
scribing, was sometimes dulled Into 
an undue reverence for minutiae”. 
The larger -skill transqribes not, bpf 
illuminates. , Shelley 1 * punctuation, 
for Instance, was so inadequate as to 
corrupt his own meaning, but this 
has been largely restored by the work 
of scholars who could punctuate 
grammatical sense. Such guidance 
.was expected of. their printers or 
.editors, by Shelley's fellow-poets 
Clare and Keats (their recorded pro- 
tests notwithstanding, presumably) ; 
so that the “ errors "In textual .trans- 
mission noticed by Charles H. Taylor 
in bis Early Collected Editions of 
Shelley's Poems (New Haven, 1958) 
are irrelevant because they represent 
au intelligent correction' of solecisms 
by . Mary Shelley and Hutchinson : 
"Out of all, the variants detected by 
Mr Taylor not one had resulted from 
.an, uncorrected error.” A modern 
editor,: then, should - perfect the 


achievements of his predecessors 
(but not, apparently, the achievement 
of K. N. Cameron in respect of the 
E sdaile poems, on the grounds that 
he was " not u witness ” of tlie text). 

Professor Rogers explains that he 
does not use a “ copy-text ”, prefer- 
ring whut he calls n “ starting text 
This is a tricky bibliographical con- 
cept to grasp, but its function may 
be illustrated by the sort of chain 
provided to show the derivation of 
the text of Queen Mab: “TEXT: 
1904/ 1839 2 / 1839 1 / 1813 ”. Having 

Hutchinson’s text of 1904 in front of 
him, that is, the editor may consult 
Mrs Shelley’s two collected editions, 
and even tlie first edition, for pos- 
sible enlightenment, although (error 
having been progressively eliminated 
already) with diminishing attention. 
In fact there ore signs that the actual 
“starting text” itself was not 1904 
but a more recent reprint. Within a 
year of publication, an errata-slip 
was tipped into copies of 1904 con- 
taining corrections of which some, 
but hot all, were incorporated into 
subsequent reprints of the volume. 
(G. M. Matthews, who has lately re- 
vised Hutchinson’s edition, seems 
also to have overlooked this errata- 
slip.) The sample provided here is 
very small ; but so fur as it goes the 
pattern of correction accords with 
that found in issues of Hutchinson 
subsequent to 1904. However this 
may be, every editor's text, even the 
Supreme Editor’s, is subject to cor- 
ruption, and the result of working 
, backwards iu this way must be to 
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compound errors and to render them 
unidentifiable. Professor Rogers 
seems hot to liavc porcclvOd the ratal 


difference between what Housnian 
meant by “ manuscripts ” and the 
“manuscripts” of Shelley. . The 
classical m a miser lots nrq remote 
from their originals and generally 
indeterminate in descent und autho- 
ri|y, so that devotion to a given 
favourite . muy well ho Irrational, 
whereas few, if any, of .Shelley's 
manuscripts or first editions stuud at 
more Hum one. remove from tho holo- 
graphs, and so possess unique autho- 
rity. What would Housinmi hnvo 
said of “ N ”, or “ O ”, or <• UV ”, if 
he had lmd access to poems in Pro- 
pertius’s own 1 iu ml— or ovou In 
Glnudia's ? 

This preposterous mofbnd luts tho 
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all for tlie music of Engllslv 
verse. Yet, just across the page 
front that remark, Professor- Gowda, 
quotes, a strlkina ’• uassase . from 
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wide-ranging study is also an inter- 
eSting. and persuasive one. Roughly, 
for Professor. Gowda, drama is riot 
drama uuless lt embodios sqmething 
or, the frirm or spirit of poetry' (for 
P.QflfJTi^sqiriethine he dtstfiiauishcs 
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uriap(j.raSbie 
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‘he behaviourist knows best 


JBYSENCK : 

lelogy is about People 
L Allcti Luue The Penguin 


llogy is About People consists 
in essays nil related in one way 
thor to the scientific study of 
i behaviour and its application 
Jil problems. As readers of 


Oyscnck’s earlier books will 
Kids attitude to psychological 
Kr Ii austere. From tne late Sir 


gurt he acauired hie interest 
ychomeirlc techniques, which 
t one of the first to apply to 
hidv of personality. (Dimmi- 
of Personality, his first book, 
red as long ago as 1947). More 
Jy, he has conceived o high 
[ I 6 r American behaviour 
t, which hns led him to a stand- 
very clnso to that of B. F. 
k. Indeed Professor Eysenck 
Jit seems, nnw regard himself 
diaviaurist, tlinugh jinllko he- 
ists In America lie works not 
us but with people. It Is in 
p< 0 , perhaps, that the title of 
lk is po be understood. 

e first essay, he contrasts his 
Nrlc aud t ’ 1 at of the behaviour 
wt with. ■ psychounaiysifl. 


which, lie dismisses as not only 
scientifically unsound but— and this 
Is oven more damaging to its 
practitioners— as Jacking in proven 
therapeutic efficiency. Indeed lie 
innkes no effort to conceal his belief 
that psychoanalysts are m be classed 

along with alchemists and - — 

astrologers, not only preaching a I s , wcl1 displayed In a Inna neo- 
myth but practising a fraud. ** Every Skinnerian essuy on behuvlnurlst 
science”, lie remarks sourly, “lias techniques in psychlairy and educa- 
te puss through its ordeal by t , on ' While there is undoubtedly an 
quackery.” element of faulty learning in many 

How justified is ibis uncom- l )S y t -' | ii ( a'-ric disorders, it would seem 
promising rejection of Freud nnd nn n ' Jsur d over-simplificnllon to 
all ids works ? True, psych onmdysis n e«rosU simply as a collection 

developed witldn the framework of l >a< habit* open to correction 
clinical medicine and few of its by appropriate combinations of. 
hypotheses arc open to testing by an d punishment. And while 

the method of experiment. Its con- behaviour therapy has undoubtedly 
cepts, too, uro often picturesque “Sieved some therapeutic suc- 
rather than precise, and the theory C S SS - most uotably in the treatment 
as a whale bears an uncowiFor table monosymnt cimntlc phobias, its 


couccivohlv . learn more "about 
people from u great ariisi than 
from u beliaviouml scientist. 

Professm- Eysenck's faith in be- 
haviour therapy, a form of psycho- 
logical treatment deriving ulti- 
mately from Favlovian conditioning, 
is well displayed In a Inna neo- 


cepts, too, uro often picturesque 

rather than precise, and the theory ‘■s*** " Ul - Ul ' , . v *» ""i l ‘V l " 1 
as a whole bears an uncomfortable °* monosyniptomnilc phobias, its 
resemblance to ideology. None the L nng P nF application is very iimited. 
less, it has stimulated many people long-term foljow-up studi»*s 

both inside and ouLsidc psyclioano- ^ ltfi efficacy have yet to be 


lysis to think very differently about 
early human development, the limi- 
tations of consciousness and the 
nature nnd control of human rela- 
tionships. As W. H. K. Rivers once 
remarked, Freud may or may not 
have been a groat scientist but at 
ail events he was a very great artist. 
It docs not seem to occur to Profes- 
sor Eysenck that we might just 


ot its ctticncy nnvo yet to he 
undertaken, liven though its theo- 
retical foundations may ho less 

■shaky liiuii those of psychoanalysis, 
he would be n hold physician wJin 
nailed his colours to the Eyscnckiun 
mast 

Two of Professor Eysenck’s essays 
deni with the topical issues of sex 
and pornography, (n view of the 
confusion surrounding the whale 


'ormal and abnormal 


1)1 RliKD : 

[psychology 

fence 


Anomalous 


such odd phenomena as the illusory 
sense of a presence and the Dowel 


Hutchinson University 
£2.50 (pnporback, £1.25). . 


sense of a presence and the Doppcl 
gdnger experience, which are by no 
means confined to imaginative liter- 
ature. Hove tho links between 
normal and abnormal are skilfully 


forced and traditional distinctions 
such as that between perception. 


past decodo there r has been il\pslori .and hallucination carefully 
sg shift in outlook among our* explicated, 
f "academic psychologists. A sizable section of the book is 
Is for Joag what one might concerned witli peculiarities of 
’accepted outlook was experl- recognition and recall. These extend 
.physiological and statistical, from such relatively familiar phe- 
idencyef present Is towards 


imentai, cognitive aud even 
Rial viewpoints, While some 
1 tins as a reversion to 
iHdentific ” phase of paych- 
|t may prove np bad thing 


nomeua os ddjit vu, not uncommon 
among normal people, to the gross 
amnesia and confabulation shown 


'•scientific " phase of paych- 
may prove np bad thing 
ton is once again directed 


by some patientB witli organic Brain, 
disease. Professor Reed, also in- 




thoc of The PsycHolQ&yof 
J* Experience, now a Pro- 
^Psychology in Canada, 
psduata. of the Unlver- 
“mi .mtere he came under 
■ influence of Professor 
ctfby, the editor of tho 
which the book appears, 
worked for some years in 
of Psychological 
Vu the V’fiVersfty of Mau- 
vmere there was at that 


eludes an ail too brlof account of 
the agnosias, those selective failures 
ear or touch 
may appear with localized 
lesions of the brain- 
lug no new explanation, his account 
will at least serve to ' indicate the 
complexity of memory processes 
and the limitations of much current 
psychological thoory. ■ 

Finally,' Professor Reed discusses 


drug-induced changes In conscious 
experience and their relation to 
psychiatric Issues. 

To medical psychologists, the 
anomalous experiences described in 
this book ore for tho most part too 
familiar to excito any great interest. 
Academic psychologists,, on the 
other hand, who have in general 
been surprisingly uninterested hi 
the borderlands of psychiatry, may 
woll find the book of absorbing 
Interest. In some respects it repre- 
sents r return to Gallon (who, 
surprisingly, is uowhere men- 
tioned), the first to institute syste- 
matic Inquiries among healthy 
people into: the incidence and vivid- 
ness ot mental imagery, number 
forms, delusions and visionary ex- 
periences. Clearly written and with 
" les, Jt sbouir ‘ 
many peopl 
more blzar 

of human experience. . 

At the -same time, one is led- -to 
wonder whether the phenomenologi- 
cal attitude per se - conduces • to 
explanatory advance In psychology. 
For all its faults, psychoanalysis aid'' 


question nf pmJin^ruphy, its defini- 
tion und alleged effects. Professor 
Eysenck, considers — perhaps only 
semi-sc riot is ly — the const ruction of 
a “ scale " of pnrnogrnpliy I>hsccI on 
an analysis and differential weight- 
ing of specific items of content. 
Unfortunately, this scale allows no 
distrnctinu between what has artis- 
tic merit uud what is worthless, 
which indicates well the limitation 
nf such methods when confronted 
with judgments nf value, At tlie 
same time, he bus some tnicre sting 
things tn say about the re lotions 
between sex and personality. For 
example, ext reverts (in the seuse of 
Eysouck rather than Jung) appear 
to be more highly sexed than introv- 
erts— or at least answer inventories 
In a manner suggesting that tills is 
so— while girls up near to he less 

f . i vi? ii to “ pci missive " sexual be- 
laviour than is commonly supposed. 

rnevituhly, Professor Eysenck de- 
votes an essay to the recent cnmrmr- 
ci’sy about heredity arid intelligent^ 
nml the place nf IQ testing in 
educational selection. Whereas cri- 
tics nf IQ tests hove often stressed 
the Injustice which may result from 
their use in the cose nf education- 
ally or culturally deprived children, 
Professor Eysenck points out, quite 
rightly, tliut tlie IQ test may, nil 
occasion, function as a valuable 
Instrument of social Justice. For 
Instance, IQ tests have done much 
to redress the bulancc between 
urban and rural children gaining 
gruinmur-sclioof places in certain 
areas of this country. Before the 
introduction of sucli tests, lids bal- 
ance Imil beon heavily weighted in 
favour of tho urban child, no douhi 
on account nf better teaching and 
superior equipment in urban 
schools. Thu addition of an IQ test 
to the conventional selection proce- 
dure resulted in a dramatic increase 
iu i lie admission of children from 


rui.il schools. It camiut. ihcrc-fme, 
be concluded that the use of IQ 
tests is necessarily disadvantageous 
to the poorer and educationally 
deprived sectors of tlie community. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
essay in the book is concerned with 
social attitudes und social dess. 
Here Professor Eysenck considers 
tbc respective roles of personality 
structure and class membership in 
guvorning utt it udes towards a vari- 
ety nf co nle nip nr n ry social issues, 
lie points our, for example, that 
there uro many basic differences in 
attitude between middle-class and 
working-class Labour supporters, 
particularly with regard to such 
issues as immigration and capital 
punishment. Although Individual 
personality iiiulnuhtably plays a 
part in governing such attitudes, 
tlie role uf dnss membership ami 
class J merest would appear pure* 
mount, A more thorough analysis o£ 
the genesis iuid modifiability of 
social latitudes In rdntifln to class 
is obviously badly needed. 

Iu these essays, Professor 
Eysenck reveals himself as n 
progressive of tltc old school, impa- 
tient for social change if only this 
cun Iks brought about by rational 
means. Ha is Intolerant ollko uf 
doctors and politicians — indeed of 
all who are obliged by Ilia nnture of 
their profession to make responsible 
decisions on the basis of limited or 
inadequate evidence. So impressed 
Is -bo with the intellectual structure 
nf modem .science that he full* to 
see the impossibility of conducting 
ordinary bunion affairs on the 
model of ilm laboratory experiment. 
Psychologists, as Professor Eysenck 
bus himself shown, can indeed con- 
tribute to the resolution of social 
Issues. But their contribution wUl 
be of little avail unless they ora 
prepared to pursue tho art of tha 
possible. 


anomalies of judgment and belief, make a coqcertod attempt not pnly 
and the experience of the self, to describe errors and failures of 


aud the experience of the self, to describe errors and failures of 
Here, perhaps, be would have done memory* dream thinking and obaes- 
better to’ operate within a more sional states but also to explain 
conventional medical framework, In- them In terms of a . psych ody mimic 
dicatlng the relations between pbe- theory. Perhaps tha explanation was 
ttoniena such as loss, of the sense of not very good but at least it went 

beyond mere classlficatiori. Pherio- 



•gicql school of rprrmm’ reality, depersonalization arid debt- beyond mere plassfflcatiori. Pherio- 

ry. Here Graham sionaf states to recognized psych- jnenology, on the other hand,;seems 

Rested In What were nnrn ,atr,c disorders, particularly those to. contribute rnaioW. to , formal 

"tho Illusions characterized by epilepsy or physical . classification and • Omy Very Indi- 


gested In What were nnrn ,atr,c disorders, part 

^EWliema. BurhArightly rn,ght liWse hAve 
1 morbid twie- 1 ' : -‘ 

rootild be, viewed essen- •' ’ 

^geratloas-of ’ : tionnaI ' 

‘SSSTTheorv 


)sy or pbyslca] 
!ome 'attention 
[>een • glvpri . to 


rectly ' to the understanding and 
treatment of oriental disorder. 
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wnerever ^ nossibluu In 
.t^^l.PsycUologldat prlri- . 

4 ® <8 i 


f '."T ;. v - T, * EUV1NG GOFPMAN i 

^ posdbly Sri U moTt Encount ^ 

•„***. psychological . Two Studffes 'ln tb 
. .of '.attention Interaction. 
^&^ e ?‘*mi«dedneks,. 


the Sociology of 


tends to eJudo “a formalist ic ganies- 
theoredcai view of interaction”' Id 
other < words, the' theory falls to 
explain why. playing games can bp 

fun. . . V- • • 

. However, . Erybig Goff man, a* a 


V . U 



S af 1 wher4 tIl f ^ ctfdn.fs, p^ b,isb ^® j & ;'JSerid 



then.'haiutM Aii tn 


: beeh Jiridlrig bML VlsitjDg ; ; 
scdpnidwy schools allover the ■ 
country, TElidr ircpQrts form the. 1 
■ bao^roui^ teftthiTe**pfirt 
seri^sofi seccindaryschools* 

1 beginning this week, ; 

^h'at’figohigMTOrtg iDouv : 
! secondary schoots?Start ftn<3ing 
• dutin '^eT^Irhis I^iday. 
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The English shelves of Harvard 


Widener Library Shelf list 35-38 

English Literal me 

Volume I : Classification Schedule, 
651 pp. 

Volume II : CEironologicul Listing, 
coapp. 

Volume Ilf : Aullior and Title List- 
ing A-!,. 620pp. 

Volume IV : Author and Title List- 
ing M-Z. 676pp. 

Harvard University Press. London : 
Oxford University Press. £75 the set. 

In the. seven years from 1365 to 
I~ the latter being the date on 
tue title-pages of the latest volumes, 
though they achieved British pub- 
lication only in January 1973 — there 
have appeared thirty-eight volumes 
of the catalogue of the Widener 
Library which, allied to the Hough- 
ton rare book library and the New 
Luglumi deposit library, forms the 
central rest-arch collection of Har- 
vard University. IF English litera- 
ture seems to have suffered low 
priority In the past, wo havo no call 
to complain. That large compila- 
tions nr tins nature! observe priori- 
ties relevant only within the snon- 
soring library itself could be illus- 
jpfs* , f*« l ” nm, ‘y publications of 
the British Museum. Wide tier’s own 
pilot volume in tills series consisted 
of eig Uy-two pages devoted to the 
u usuries ; Africa and Latin America, 
Kussia and various Asian countries, 
even the literatures of the Colts, all 
took precedence over tho two vol. 

mPfufn Y 1,ic . h ,n , lQ7 ° computerized 
->0,000 books end pamphlets in the 
literature of the United States. With- 
out the experience of those seven 
JJJJJ ti,eir proliferating vol- 
umes, Widener would not have done 
awn by 112,000 books and parr£ 
phleta in English literature (printed 

"Specialist 
Booksellers’ 
Announcements 


since 1500) when their turn came. 

Euglish literature is here inter- 
preted us meaning books by and 
about men and women of letters, in 
a wide sense, who were or are nat- 
ives of Britain or of English-speak- 
ing countries, the United States ex- 
cepted, overseas. (“Books about” 
of course, may be by writers of any 
national origin or in Riiy language!) 
The rule is inndc to be broken with 
writers like, for example, Anne 
Brad street, America’s first poet, who 
was born in England in 1612, but it is 
strictly observed for more recent 
times. W. II, Auden is in } Henry 
James and T. S. Eliot are out— ex- 
cept that Eliot about the Elizabethan 
dramatists and Milton is very pro- 
perly iu. though for some reason not 
Janies about George Eliot, Stevenson, 
or the contemporaries of D. H. 
Lawrence. One wonders in passing 
wliat Handel and his Acts and Galatea 
are doing in this galire. 

Widener has been progressively 
converting its hand-written or type- 
written shelf lists and classification 
schedules into “ macl line- readable ” 
form, and the niachina has enabled 
Lhc product of that conversion to be 
offered to a wider public than the 
Jibrat-ys own readars and visitors. A 
single library’s catalogue lacks the 
comprehensiveness of a bibliography 
juat because of Its singularity. On the 
other hand computer-aided classifi- 
cation has a usefulness not offered, 
nor indeed attempted, by the British 
Museum s General Catalogue or 
America’s National Union Catalog 
with their single author-alphabets. 

Widener’s holdings 1 have been 
broken down initially by subject, 


each volume or group of volumes 
covering a national literature, an 
historical period, or some such 
category as bibliography or eco- 
nomics. Within each main subject 
Hie classification schedules, if wo 
confine ourselves to English liters- 
a ^ e , t * lo ? e an y complex 
^bJect index, by kind (dictionaries, 
antholngies, etc), genre (poetry, 
drama, etc), period (conventions not 
greatly different from CBEL), and 
author, Volume I, having sum- 
marized the headings of the 
schedules, lists in accordance with 
them in shelflist order the complete 
holding. For the prospective visitor 
to Harvard this may well prove the 
niost valuable volume, as indeed for 
the scholar with no hope of a visit 
but wuh a determination to secure 
further details from the library’s 
busy staff : such details are always 
the more sympathetically furnished 
when the inquirer has been in a 
position to quote shelfnmrks. 

Another task of the computer was 
to arrange the author entries under 
actual or putative dntes of publico- 
tiou. Volume II, after a dozen pages 
or undated or undatable editions, is 
given up to a chronological listing, 
at first by decades, but by single 
years before the sixteenth century 
is out. There being by design no 
t ecord here ot Harvard’s incu nobles, 
the first author to be named is Sir 
Thomas More in 1516 ; the last is 
the Yeatsian critic, John Rees 
Moore, in 1971. Because all reprints, 
revised editions, and “ edited ** 
editions, as well ag first appear- 
ances, are included, the breakdown 
into years prorides pointers to rising 


and declining reputations over 
decades or centuries — pointers only, 
not of course on a single library’s 
showing wholly reliable, but sugges- 
tive none the less. Many impressions 
mia editions find their way into a 
collection like Widener’s that would 
n°t have been claimed ns of right 
by British copyright libraries. 

Some conception of the growth of 
English ‘ literature ”, or of what 
with cataloguers and computers must 
pass as such, may be derived from 
Widener’s figures: in 1560-69, seven- 
teen eutr i e a ; in 1668, twenty-three : 
in 1768, fewer than 100: in 1868, 
more than 330; and in 1968, little 
short of 900. The machine may well 
be wondering where the making of 
many books xvlll end. 

Volumes III and IV contain a 
straightforward single-alphabet list- 
ing of all authors and titles, again 
with shelf-marks. That is not quite 
true: no cataloguing can ever be 
quite straightforward. Where, alpha- 
beticaliy, does 1914 and Other Poems 
by Rupert Brooke belong, or Free- 
man Wills Crofts’s The 12.30 from 
Croydon ? Tucked away in a far 
back corner, wisely says Widener. 

The machine can only do wliat it 
has been told to do. Often it lias not 
been told enough. This one cannot 
distinguish between the authors of 
Htidibras and The Way of All Flesh 
(strangely, Wideuer lias no Erewhon 
or is it not counted as literature ?), 
or between the authors of The Sea- 
sons and The City of Dreadful Night, 
or between the elder and the younger 
Caiman (for good measure other 
relevant entries are dissociated at 


sometimes the orth^S 1 
SKp «* the 
the computer is tfiS, 
distinctions— as bXVS 
(who wrote lives of 
and Samuel Johns? |S 
lives of Gray and whani 
rides separate ■IphabnsLy 

Edward Venal* (ricl u? 
Edward Verrall luc2.fi 

L. P. Smith and Login p-b 
five also between J. L 

“ft John I. Macttf 

while John Innas' t 
Stewart rates a dlsihTl 
There is no suggests J 
the recorded wSSmff 
berus have appeared a, 5* 
Innes ”, just as than hi 
reference from “Leifeci 
C. L. Dodgson or fra) 
Evans to ‘'George Eliott] 
any hint that, besides the? 
corded under his.* 
Fletcher collaborated ini 
Beaumont, or that E. (ESS 
had a collaborator alU* 
When a "literal* Inti 
whatever stage, the nudai 
obdurately consisted ill 
quadrat , has led'-JUgT 
comedy The. Amrm ha 
pear, in all . Its appearani 
Morous Warre, wherefaii 
sought under the tarJ 
Landor, from beyond tbrtt 
be clamouring for caoctbl* 
the four volumes to cmtSI 
representation, by mu vi 
of Ills Latiulty, 


From chapbook to ballad 


INCA BOOKS 

John Gabriel Bsauqisnl 
108 Harray Road, 
BlaehhuUi; London, S.E.3 
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ROBERT COI.L1SON : 

The Story of Street Literature 
182pp. Dent. £350. - - 

B- is bald HDt to be disappointed by 
The Siory of Street Literature. The 
Promise of the title remains largely 
unfulfillcd- and the text leaves one 
witli the pervasive feeling of haring __ ......... w ___ 

been there before. In a sepso this is be found in cha 
trtids:. thi iliustratiops, as .Robert sideS^tiadlthJi 
Colli son tells q& 'are taken frdm jolm rnT « J *- 
Ashtoa’s Chdp-oooks of ■ the elgh - 
^ 188 ?) » ltd Charles 
Hindlley's The life and times of John 
Catnach (1878). Professor Collisoii 
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(MS uc«RE6-or, as ho prefers. 

•{ftfflSoiu* — Kriihnamurtl 
ifdres of tolling his listeuers 
”f c ||ow-MpI aror,J -r thQt: they 
St the post, Ignore the 
,0 a nd surrender themselves 
Alness of tlio present 
1 n He himself has so 
thnt bv 1932 be had 

[ST k«$A of tho first 
llour years of Lis life 
flW His entry in Who's 
8 America is terse. Jiddu 
amurti, wc learn, was born 

K -sspallota 1895, educated 

In England, founded the 

der of the Star in 1911, 
Mil In 1926. was a speaker 
■ad founded the Krishnamurti 
flDl Cal. 1969. The list of 
r begins with Education and 
flamce of Life in 1953. 

?wf (be World Order o$ the 
ns founded not by the sixteen- 
ild Krishnamurti but by Dr 
Be»nt and her colleague 
« C. W, Leadbetter, of 
it mi asserted by some that 
! 4 pederast and agreed by 
. he bad an eye for beautiful 
It wds the sight of Krlshna- 
»nd : hls younger brother 
oda bathing at Adyar 
decided Leadbetter that 
rs hid rare spiritual quali- 
but It was not lmme- 
’ determined that Krishna- 
ms tho vehicle chosen for 
koad coining of the Messiah 
beautiful young American 
8 fin Hook was another pos- 
[whlde, except that his ears 
[mlier prominent), It is true 
; ttm Krishnamurti ' who dls- 
. the World Order, but this 
1 1929, if we arc to. believe 
r N. Ncthercot, who has taken 
A trouble to discover os 
nrd has to forget what 
In those early years, 
were other reasons for 
than tho need to conceu- 
[« momentary awareness. The 
I • poor Brahmini Civil Service 
krishnamurti at thirteen 
Mmielf translated from his 
Telugu-spenking community 


The present is all 


little to the work of oitlier Victorian 
compiler— to whom the conteni- 
porarv reader would c|o better to 
« h i e want ? t0 ^ the 'feel of 

these ephemeral publications. Both 
or the books mentioned are readily 

editions 0 facsiraile reprint 

mL/SS ?L S *™ et , Uteratu ™ L 


reader in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. One of the most 

StBaiSs saw- ■■ ‘fa 

asesst, * <L' 


fctutiioooKs or 
one century and the street ballads 


ind hrS.j 5 c ? ursa there were points of 
uic juustranops, . as jtooert siaes^-tiaditinjial. ; Jmis fP 11 . nnui J ty -^t ra dIrional songs are an 

&L3T2S& '^«***& 


' Charles - thlj-. Jldnd. . j fo n fa Derlsct-Vv T'T’ ,Ti,uaD ^unrencs com- 

y S The life and times of James acceptable! but"fa ti«io fa- j prised- mainly traditional tales tn 

^ : ihereti!rt - ,dds ^ p&sjsthstSM 


C of E 

Rf Gr-WJ.BIIL : - -i- -'r; 1 ' ‘ 

. .. • - ■ •' , ■ • .*> . ■ 

.A Catalogue of MeflosCripis lu 
Lprafalh Pulace lJbrwy 

'MBS; 1222-1860. ' 


WorkQ class XVJffSL* 

Eare th so en Si n t loT ! Ber found thl s 
rare so much to its tasto. The 


which circulated in ihcirt- 
showed an increasini sasi. 
cality, even sqphlitkttj 
nes a dawnlu i 
unB , ou ess. . It is cnKnli 
distinctions of this fid 
the street literature d'H 
centuries if the subject ij 
firmly placed within a , 
torical perspective. 

■ Furthermore, 4<ome 
should ; have beert--f 
production and ’ dh. 
street literature. The 
number of provincial pm? 
eighteenth ceutury, .fo- 
und the importaart '.* ^ 

upon Ttyne and Tot gj 
where,, chanbooks weffl-w 
large numbers, wa. 'ra- 
tioned. Recent wore.*; 
founded by : WHJiW.' ! 
Ignored, and there is 
at any level of the pnaf 
ballads In London m 1 


Into the thcosnphicul over-world nr 
under-world inhabited by the Lords 
Maltroyn and Root Hoomi on the 
astral and English-speaking Bishou 
Leadbetter and occult oddballs on 
the terrestrial plane. 

The tensions, physical, intellectual 
mid spiritual, must have been appal- 
ling for an adolescent. He wasn’t 
really himself so much as “ Alcyone " 
whoso previous lives were traced 
back to 22,6G2 bc in North America. 
But at the same time he had -to study 
Sanskrit, English and the three Rs, 
at none of which he waB any good. 
Why should he bc ? He was. not 
clever' and he had been switched 
from his owp culture to an indefinite 
oiio which embraced bicycling and 
ftftcen-ininuto talks with Koot 
Hoomi in the astral body. How per- 
plexing it was to find that he had 
written under dictation from Koot 
Hoomi a thcosopiiical best-seller 
called At the Feet of tho Master, 
whose “ flower-like simplicity ” owed 
most to Lend bet tcr-Bcsant, The year 
was 1910, liis age was fifteen And his 
knowledge of English was- elemen- 
tary. 

These people who had befriended 
him were old, wise and ought to 
know best: and yet when,. the next 
year, he was awarded the coveted 
Sublia Rao Medal for the book he 
hadn’t written and then on December 
28, 1911, one after another. ■ Brah- 
mans and Buddhists, Parsis and 
Christians, fell at his feet and ack- 
nowledged him as the Lord, he was 
filled with fear. (It is significant 
that in tho addresses given in 1970, 
and reprinted in Beyond Violence, 
fear Is something which he takes 
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J. KRISHNAMURTI; 
Beyond Violence 
175pp. Gullancz. £1.40. 
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for granted in evenfbody, fear of 
the past and of tho future.) 

This fear was understandable nil 
his part ; a youth called upon to bo 
God and at the same time to go to 
England to be educated as a worthy 
vehicle for God. " Privately educated 
in England " conceals the series of 
tutors in India mid England who tried 
to cram him for some university. 
A ii me Besant.had set her heart on 
Balliol, but the Master wanted no 
' brown Messiah St John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, offered him 0 place ii 
< i oulti l ,ass Responslons, Hu 
failed. He failed Littlego at 
Cninhridgc and ho spent the years 
of the First World War failing 
London Matriculation over and over 
again in various subjects. 

. But he wos beautiful nnd charm- 
ingi Lady F.mily Lutyens and her 
children (with , the exception nf 
Elizabeth, wlio preferred music) took 
him to their hearts. Ho became first- 
class at golf and with his fast motor- 
cycles and cars showed that he was 
us ...clever at mechanical as he. was 
slow .in academic subjects. 

Meanwhile the World Ordar of the 
Star, which had been planned as the 
vehicle to cariy him on triumphal 
progress as the Vehicle of the Second 
Messiah, grow Ip numbers, many 
of whom were Christians rather than 
Thcosophists. Krishnamurti gradu- 
ally became a more expcrlcnceJ 
speaker, talking for longer periods 
to, larger crowds, who were drawn 
by t ie gimmick -of Christ’s Second 
Cooling,: At OJal: in Hnppy Vafiey. 
California. Dr.Besant settled him fn 
a Thepsophical Community, designed 
to undercut her American Theo- 
soptucal rival, Katharine A. Tlnglov, 
There Krishnamurti ahd.hls brother 
Nltya found, the former his hefid- 



Agricuiture 

MaYttew,' Alan. , Rural Settlement 
and Farming in Germany. 224pp. 
Bats ford, ffi , . ' 

EEC entry should give a noW urgency, 
to g study of the geographical and 
historical background of the (Coun- 
tries, which pur rulers gre dealing 
■ with: in' -Europe In that res- 
pflec Alpo MayJi^V’s Kook Is' (Imply, 
Covers, flie . deyplppiPent of 
several types of farpijng in. Germany; 

* iblems 
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wealthy landbw^pra or, wore fre^ 
quently, by state authority, local or 
federal. . * . 

y Archaeology: ” 

SNRti, LaAncb S. ( Hon Editor). 


quarters and tlio latter Iris crave. 
Hollywood offered Krlshnnmurii a 
film contract of £2,000 a week. In the 
1920s he often cited bis rejection of 
“V s Proof of his integrity as the 
World Teacher. 

Unfortunately things did not work 
out ns Besant- Leadbetter thought 
they would. In their astral com- 
munications with the Masters, they 
advanced themselves and Krishnu- 
mnrti closer and closer to tlie Second 
Coming, until they had in Tact 
chosen all the Twelve Apostles fur 
the Messiah and were marking time 
for liis appearance. 

It must have been an agonizing 
experience for Krisliunmurti, who 
had lost his beloved brother nnd did 
not want to betray Annie Be sum, 
Lady Emily Lutyens and all the other 
trusting people who had elevated him 
to a divlito status which gave him less 
happiness than holing out under 
bogey. He had to find a compromise 
which would not let them down nr 
destroy himself. And lie folind ii iu 
an elaboration of Christ’s distinction 
between the letter and the law of the 
spirit. God cannot bo formulated In 
human words or ideas. Creeds ate 
falso and churches oven worse. There 
is no Mystic Way that cun bo taught. 
A tntal awareness of the moment, 
outside time because past and future 
are dismissed, outside conflict bo- 
causa mind, body und spirit arc one : 
this is what lUnttOTS, not Gud in unv 
language. 

Krishnamurti is correct to Insist 
that no experience can bc conveyed 
by words: words arc merely a short- 
hand which can be read by those who 
have had the same experience. He 
is also wise to -distrait those, who 
senk (truth, God, what is) in Mims of 
themselves iq time : their findings 
Bro, if not false, at least partial. But 
there is another danger for us living 
in tune, which is exemplified again 
and again in Beyond Violence. There 
arc moraents in which nil nf us living 
in time can exist Otitsfdp.it JBffft.lt is 


times. On the", archaeological aide.' 
tho Volume ■ inclbdes rep oris . of . sev- 
eral 'finds ahd excd'vntibus, notn&ly at 
Old Pdrd in East London,' where evi- 
dence was 1 uncovered 6f a Raman 
highway arid sott lenient. 

Art " •• 

Lawrence, A. W. Greek and ‘ Roman 
Sculpture. 3G9pp plus 96 plates. 
Cape, £7.50. • . 1 • 

ThS author’s Classical Scuphura 
appeared for^-five years ago and has 
heart out 1 ' of print lor . nearly 
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neither possible, nor desi ruble, riiui 
we bhoufd always do this. As Altloux 
Huxley wrote tu Reid Caiduer in 
1962. 

Krisluionnirti (for whom 1 have 
a great affection diid ic&pcm) 
nevor deals with the constructive 
use of “ mind "—tlio’ lie docs -say, 
perfunctorily, that of course it 
lias its uses und is necessary. He is 
too preoccupied with its wrong 
use to be ubic to give attention to 
its right use. This Is Iris weakness .. 
“-a weakness which one must 
always hear in mind ns one read? 

Ins analyses of the various deliji 
qucncies engendered by an execs 
sive addiction to concepts. 

Tn the light of his early years 
one can under. stand, but mu accept, 
Krishnamurti’s condemnation of tht 
sense of tho post and the future and 
his denunciation of annlvsis. which 
could explain and under mine hit 
teaching. But there are certain eva- 
sions In Beyond Violence which cm* 
not bo overlooked. Firstly, his ploy 
beliJE a fellow-explorer " . is a 
gimmick. His “ discussions ” are in 
tact non-answers in serious rnics- 
tiuns. Secondly, liis use of luugiiago 
is suspect: w Whut we are going 
to do together, is lo cxmiiine tlio 
fuels as they are, very closely, objer.- 

linnuliy. But what. Jte proceeds in 
do is to examine them superficinlly, 

liveIy Ct V0 ^’ dcprus%inB, y oniu- 

Finally, one Is curious ubout the 
remtlonshlp between Kiislinamurt), 
tho World Teacher, und the Krishna 
muni Foundation with its wealthy 
estates In Hnppy Vn Hoy, Brockwood 
Fftrk, and elsewhere. One of his 
American fellow-explorers asked 
Krishnamurti why lie objected lo his 
sessions being tape-recorded : Krish- 
na niurti replied that tape-recording 
for future study would distract him 
and others from momentary aware- 
ness. Yet Beyond Violence lu fact is 
made from tape-recordings, edited 
down. If Krishnamurti is right that 
Ms group explorations cun only be 
conducted in n continuous present - \ 
.outside time, hpw can his Found* 
■tirtn justify books which demand 
• tfjgo to read ? It IS certainly not that 
editing makes sense of what other- 
wise would read ns nonsense. Even 
when edited, words cun not from their 
nature, express the ineffable. Pdotry 
;tan suggest It. • But Krishnauiurll is 
no poet. 


subject’s sister hndTias been »nb- 
nshed only ; a tew mouths after bis 
conviction*; The author ' has made 
every effort to be objective in her 
attempt to understand her brother 
□nd his story. Sta jiaa collected much 
evidence^ wWcli' Illuminates what 
: .WcrUld Otherwise be dark, aiid her 
ielatipi) of Graham Youngfr early* 
crimes; his "cure” in Broadmoor, 
his. autataguent outbreak, detection, 
and conviction is sennuuous aud 
clear. This is a valuable description 
of psychopathic personality. 


The hew book with die new title has 
been largely revised and undated. ..It 
is an extremely useful hepdbook, 
which follows the -story from- the 
ninth century BC to the fourth cep* 
tury ad. The monumental pnd liter- 
ary evidence -'Brej . very 1 skilfully 
blended to; form a convihcir.- whine, 
and it is always dear where rideritt- 
ficati0us_of Roman copies origj 
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dynasty und Kuliiai Kliuti to that 
fearsome encler of the imperial story, 
the I'n i press Dowager. Wang An- 
shiii is dubbed China’s first com- 
mtnust mid I n Fm the Shakespeare 
nF I'liiim. ficlinlyi ship is properly 
represented in some of the other 
nan ics. 

Mathematics 

Collected Papers of C. tl. Harety. 
Edited by a eominiitee appointed 
by tile Landfill Mathematical 
Society. Volume V. 694pp. Oxford 
University Press j Clarendon 
Press. £9. 

The fifth of the seven volume* in 
which G. H. Hardy’s papers are be- 
ing so majestically collected deals 
with tiic integral calculus and higher 
trlgnnnnietry. Most of the papers be- 
in ug to his early period ; liulf iverc 
published before 19rtS and ull blit 
*wu before J920, when his genius 
w-m ut its height. The volume in- 
cludes his first substantial papers 
oiul also the 69 “ Notes on the In- 
tegral Calculus” which he contri- 
buted to Liie MiMiffiger nf Mathema- 
tics from 1901 to Its demise in 1929. 

Medicine 

Ross. jAfcins Davidson. The Heart 
Muchine. 144pp. Mowbray*. £1.75. 
It slimild be an encouragement to n 
patient likely to undergo open heart 
surgery to read this short account 
of the p re-o lie mi ive tests and a 
detailed description of the operation 
itself ami its effects, written by an 
articulate und .accomplished jour- 
nalist who lias been subjected to 
Jiich measures. This success story 
b told in u lively mpnner and repro- 
. duces the atmosphere ’ of -;a hospital 
vividly. Some may not., on joy the 
emotional treatment of uqrt.of tlie. 
■ story, but it is not always easy to 
avoid this whbn retelling what must 
be an intensely persomtf experience. 


Natural History 


!•-. O- N. Natural Communities. 

1 18ipp plus 10 plates. John Murray. 

Useful guidelines are laid down for 
tlie study of the, nature and ctnnpoal- 
’ won of. a number of natural communi- 


ties (tlie inter-relation shin of plants 
and animals in a particular locality 
and their reacton to die operative en- 
vironmental factors) commonly 
occurring in Britain and accessible to 
both rural and urban schools. Fauna 
and flora lists suggest likely com- 
ponents of the mam communities in 
woodlands, fresh- wafer Eiahitats, 
hedgerows, parks, walls, wasteland, 
moor, heath and grassland os well as 
. in a range of cuasini habitats. Both 
Latin and English names are given 
where the latter are available, to- 

S ether with records of the month of 
owering. distribution and habit of 
tlie plants. For the fauna, microhabl* 
tnts within communities are describ- 
ed and examples given of species 
likely to be found in them. Species 
descriptions are not given but key 
works for identification are recom- 
mended. Coloured plates and dia- 
grams illustrate Important points. 
The book will be helpful for teachers, 
for whom tlie material was originally 
intended, us well as for' others as a 
basis for practical fiejld study. 

Stoker, B. Sedgemoor. Its History 
and Natural History. 220pp. Now- 
tort Abbot: David ’And Chafles. 
£3.75. 

The battle that gave Sedgemoor its ' 

S ince In history gets less than a page 
l a book whicii begins by describ- 
ing the primeval formation of these 
Somerset Levels and the subsequent 
attempts «o drain them, before turn- 
ing to the characteristic plant und 
animal lif' of the region. Bernard 
Stnrer fori, ees that new farming 
methods a .id population pressure 
will 40 on alter the wlio)e appearance 
oF Sedgemoor. and lie fears for tlie 
Future of much of the fauna and flora . 
he describes. 

philately 

Stanley Gibbons : Elizabethan Post - ‘ 
■ ago Stcmip .Catalogue. Ninth Edit 
tibh’1973. 815pp. Stadley Gibbons. • 
- Paperback, £2. 

Covering all British Commonwealth 
stamps of the present reign, this 
established catalogue continually im- 
proves its recording of new varieties 
announced ill the philatelic press, 
1,420 new stamps and varieties ap- 
pearing for the first time. The 
stamps of Bangladesh. a«e newcomers 
to this edition^’ .. • J.. ■ - 


x 


\ 

Railways 

Turner, Keith. The Snowdon Moun- 
tain Railway. lG5pp including 144 
plates. Newton Abbot ; David and 
Charles. £2.75. 

The Snowdon Mountain Railway had 
a bad start. On the first descent on 
opening day there was a derailment 
and the landlord of a Ll&nberis hotel, 
thinking that disaster lay ahead, 
jumped from the train, was injured 
and died within twenty-four hours. 
This was in 1896, but modifications 
were made to die track system and 
within a year services were recom- 
menced. Since then countless tourists 
who otherwise would never get to 
the top have travelled by the SMR 
and on very good days have seen that 
stunning view which embraces the 
Isle of Man.the Lake District and the 
Wicklow Hills in Ireland. There 
setups every prospect that for a long 
time to come it will be possible to 
enjoy the spectacle of '‘Enid” or 
" Aylwin *' clawing her way " like a 
strange mechanical Sisyphus ” up to 
the hie best station in Great Britain, 
.Snpivqon Summit (3,493 ft).. 

Science 

Biographical Memoirs of Fellows of 
the Royal Society. Volume T 8 . 
699pp. Tlie Royal Society. £ 8 . 

The annual obituary volume of the 
Royal Society is becoming more 
substantial, not through an increas- 
ing mortality rate among the Fel- 
lows but because of greater detail 
in the memoirs. In the present ' 
volume Herbert McLean Evans, the 
Callfoimjan-ibprn ' pioneer in entioc-,* 
nihol'ogy, is- Allotted more than 100 :' 
pages, but the average length is 
thirty pages. There are four other 
foreign Members of the Society 
Calling for notice, but for' British ‘ 
readers the chief interest will prob- 
ably be the sympathetic portrait of 
E. N. da C. Andrade by Sir Alan 
Cottrell and that of Lord Boyd Orr 
by H. D. Kay. As usual there is a 
photograph of each of the twenty- 
three subjects. 

Knight, David M. Natural Science 
Books in English, 1600-1900 . 262pp 
including 96 illustrations. Bats- 
ford..£6.50, s 

A book ’. : j»» ; ^ayld r 


Knight is at pains to emphasize, and 
not a general history of science. It 
combines a rapid-fire guide to the 
subject (in which the author is 
widely read) with well-chosen illus- 
trations. No specialist collector will 
wish to be without it, for even where 
Dr Knight is not himself nil’ expert, 
liis innumerable thumb-nail judg- 
ments have the authoritative air of 
the sources from which they are 
drawn. These sources ure carefully 
arrayed a* the end of each chapter, 
and there is an excellent index of 
authors and titles. Tho chief writ- 
ings of such as Newton and Darwin 
get only a few lines, on the grounds 
that they need no commendation, but 
the leaser men and books need ail 
the help they can get in a book- 
seller's catalogue, and Dr Knight 
provides .this, rather, than biblio- 
graphical, detail. A comprehensive, 
handsome, and well-balanced survey. 

. i 

Social Studies 

Simon, Edith. The Anglo-Saxon 
Manner. The English -Contribu- 
tion to Civilization. 221pp. Cassell. 
£3.50. v 

The Anglo-Saxon manner-r-tlie stiff 
upper lip, the sang froid, the proper 
deportment, the proper tie — is, as 
Edith Simon readily concedes, partly 
a matter of bluff. It is, also, os per- 
haps she does not altogether realize, 
characteristic of only a small propor- 
tion or the people of England. The 
majority of Englishmen grow up 
wjthout knowing that they are sup- 
posed, to be stiff, cool, taciturn and 
re'serv&d. For the manner Is — or per- 
haps .one should say was—& fiction, 
created out of the habits and preju- 
dices of the English upper middle 
class, and embodying a sense of social 
and national superiority so confident 
that it needed neither to be justified 
•nor advertised. • Yet the very absence 
of-advertising was a kind of advertise- 
ment; Mrs Simon examines the de- 
velopment of this AnglmSaxon image 
In history, In society and in popular 
literature, and insists that if we call 
the bluff, if we ridicule the manner 
and play down or debunk the rple of 
the English in our civilization, wc 
will run the risk of destroying the 
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World Affairs 

Gokak, Vinayak KfUSiu 
World Cuftur ™ 1 
Vikas. Rs 22. ■■■ 
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mglFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

^YSIDE COMMISSION FOR SCOTLAND 

.Millions are Invited tor Iho following post a! Uie Hoadquariers 

jin C«w nl »® lon nea/ ^ or1h : 

Librarian 

ncntnM appolnled will be required to develop the Commission a 
Iur> larvIcM. Applicants ahould be Aesooleiee ol the Library 
immIiIIoa or Have similar qualifications and should also have 
id wecdcsl experience of llbrarlanshfp. Experience In tho 
£LJ|5on of Inlomallon for publiaetlons and for press releases 

JSdpaan advantage. 

iwuUn icale applicable to this appointment le CI.i64-C2.fB0. 
laSiSSSi forme and furlher particulars from the Assistant 

Countryside Commission for Scotland. Battleby. Rod- 
StaCPsdhPH t3EW. 
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BUCXtH6ttfi4SHIRE 

COUNTY 

L1IMIV 


MOBILE 

LIBRARIAN 

Aylesbiiry 
Central Library 

Salary : Librarian's Scats 
£1,251 -£1,803 p.a. 

N.J.C. Conditions of 8erv!ce. 
Successful candidate sub- 

{ act to medical examination, 
iemoval expanses of up to 
£115 and lodgings allow- 
ance of £5 per week pend- 
ing removal. Mortgage 
advance* and guarantees 
also available in certain 
ckcumstenceB. 

Applications (no forma) 
together with the hemes and 
addresses of two referees, 
to the County Librarian, 
County Offices, Aylesbury, 
Bucks., to be received by 
the 16th MARCH, 1973, (rom 
whom further details may be 
obtained. 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


London Borough of Sulion 

Education Department 
Libraries Division 

Senior Assistant 
Librarians 

Special Grade 

(Librarians) Salaty Scale £1,261 to 
£2,100 p.a. with bar at £1,803 plus 
£105 London Weighting. 

Starting salary dependent upon quali- 
fications and experience. For pro- 
gress beyond the bar (£1,803) the 
holder must be a Chartered Librarian. 
Application forms and further details 
obtainable (rom Roy 8mlth, F.L.A., 
Borough Librarian, Central Library, 
Manor Park Road, Sutton; Surrey. 
Closing date 12th March, 1973. 

T.M.H. SCOTT, 
Principal Chief Officer 


CITY & COUNTY 
OF NORWICH 

Norwich Public Libraries 

MUSIC LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and axpaiianceo 
poiBona for thia new post. Salary wiihm AP* (K2.iOO-e2.3P6) . 

TRe auocsaaful candldalo will undertake the whole of the planning 
and equipping ol e gramophone record lending service due to 
open In October in the Norwich Central Lending library. The poal 
-also Involves fill! responalblliiy lor the augmentation and main- 
tenance of ttie preient music collection. Removal expenses end 
temporary housing may bo available. 

Application forma and further perticulere may be obtained Irom 
the CUy Librarian. Central Library. Norwich' NOR 67E. and com- 
pleted applications, . restricted . to Looal Government oiricera 
serving In England (excluding. London), and Wales, should be 
received by ISIn March, IB/S. 




Libraries Department . 

Principal Assistant 

Salaty £3,138-^,488 • ' V • , , • 

This ^senior post' under the Borough -’ Librarian and 
Deputy offers the opportunity to. partlolpale -In the 
management of a large, urban library eyetem. The 
successful applicant. who will be 6 Chartered- Librarian, 
with wide publlo library experience, will have specific 
■responsibilities for supervising aSRectapf.the work of 
senior staff and Heads of Bervloes, as well as the 
control of (he Administration. Department Ipptudkig the 
Bibliographical .Sscilon. Wider participation In library 
administration outside these areas will be expected. . 

Write lor further details and , application form to fAe 
Head of Management Services, Town Hall, Patriot 
SqUare] London, E2 9LNj, or telephone OBI. 0077 (24-. 
hour answering service). PleaSe Quote fle/ r 9/f, 
Closing date.19 March, 1970, : 



Burmah Oil Trading Limited 

require a 

Deputy Librarian 

A vacancy exists for a Deputy Librarian in their 
Cent rat Library at London Head Office. Duties will 
Include responsibility for literature acquisition, 
cataloguing and classifying, dissemination -and 
retrieval of commercial and economic information 
for senior staff and supervision ol two library 
assistants. 

The successful applicant will alpo assist In planning 
a new llbraiy and Information centre for Burmah 'a 
Head Office in Swindon. 

Applicants ahould be aged 24 or over, preferably 
an Associate of the Library Association and have 
had at leaet two years' experience In a special 
library. 

The Company Is moving hs London hoadquariers 
to Swindon in August, 1973, and applicants muat 
be prepared to move to this area. 

Toots and conditions Include membership of a 
non-contributory pension schema, throe weeks 
holiday and free luncheon facilities. Salary com- 
monaural© with age and experience. 

Applications should be made In writing, staling nge. 
qualification a and experience lo : 

Mrs. 8. G. TWynem 
Group Personnel Department 
BUrman Burmah OH Trading Limited 
MMhotv Burmah Houee, 57 Oils well street 
London EC1 


Library & Museum 
Service 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

Tldworfth . 41.W-tt.1M 

Librarian who hai complalvd Iho Parlj II oxomloaiion and hap a ytar> 
publ&^tyekf)|jaOf flcq.ra quliadj- .- ,■ • , ,'- • • .' . 

TldiWftb ta a rwlifik'iltitHnfctgin en top WiHehira/Hiimpshlre Border 
and a achairtq. for Ilia Inawopw^ftl.'e, mx' llbraiy. In. q propowil 
now muiil-euipoM building la. trefng tfinMygatatf ui .cv-'oparallon.wllh 
iho MinWiry or darehbo. .;.r •' ; 

Applteallbn : ionn and dplnfia. W)pn COmirty Lfbrariart, ( pounly Llbrprj. 
H.Q., -Bytbaaaa Road, 7rawbrhlfla, . reidrnabta fo iha • Clark of tfw 
Cornnll. Oobaty Mali, by ^hWaicb. # " « . -. ' . 

201h Fubruaiy. 1973 . • 
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